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Light Durable 






Power enough for the heaviest 
work on the average farm; light 
enough for economy of opera- 
tion; strong enough to stand the 
severe strains that a tractor must 
undergo; tested to prove it— 
easy to operate, easy to care for 
—that, in brief, is the story of the- 
Rock Island 18-35 Model. “F” 
Tractor, and the reason why it 
will help cut your production 
costs and bring more profits from 
your farm. 


Although weighing but 4,700 
pounds, the Rock Island will pull 
3 or 4 moldboard bottoms, an 8 
or 10-disc sod plow, a 15 to 20- 
disc cylinder plow, a 16-ft. com- 
bine. The belt power handles a 
28-in. separator, the larger silo 
fillers, shellers, sawing outfits, etc. 





























The Rock Island is easy to 
handle, economical in operation 
and easy to care for. The me- 
chanical features include a dust- 
proof transmission, a positive 
gear train, frictionless bearings, 
forged stéel gears, machine-cut 
and heat-treated; Hyatt and 
Timken bearings. Lubrication is 
simple, easy and efficient. : 

For 73 years the name Rock Island 
on a farm machine has been known 
as a guarantee of quality and efh- 
ciency—and it means just that when 
placed on the Rock Island Model “F” 
18-35 Tractor. 

Complete details of this machine 
are contained in our Free Book. 


Write today for Free Book 
WF-126. 
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NEW IDEAS IN In the article on page 
FEEDING 5, Miller Purvis, one of 


the leading authorities on poultry man- 
agement, tells of some of the new devel- 
opments in the poultry field that have 
come about in the last few years. 


WHAT MAKES We are apparently get- 
DEPRESSION? ting into a period of 
unemployment in industrial sections, and 
possibly also into a period of business de- 
pression. Nobody wants this, but appar- 
ently we don’t know how to avoid it. The 
editorial on page 6 tells about some'of 
the factors that have helped to bring on 
our present difficulties. 


SAVING MORE The average sow on the 

PIGS average corn belt farm 
doesn’t make much of a record in saving 
pig litters. Why? <A few pointers on 
avoiding losses are given in the article 
on page 


DOES ina NEED Have you checked up 

LIM on the different fields 
on your el to see whether lime is need- 
ed, and, if so, how much? The article on 
page 9 tells how to go at the job. 


HYBRID CORN Hybrid corn made from 
IN INDIANA crosses of inbred strains 
is making a record in Indiana as well as 
in Iowa. H. A. Wallace, in the article on 
page 8, has some reports on Indiana 

breeding methods and their i eae 
A number of*a arguments 


VOICE OF THE 

FARM are continued on page 
10, in “Voice of the Farm.” “Stockade,” 
“State Aid for Schools,” and the perennial 
“Sending the Poor Farmer to Town,” 
come in for attention. 


bhi THE food has another install- 
NGLE ment of the story of his 
Bc trip across Africa, on page 18. 


THE SERIAL “Stockade,” about which 

STORY contributors to: the ‘‘Voice 
of the Farm” are staging a vigorous de- 
bate, begins its current installment on 
age 20. The description in the present 
issue of Detroit, Michigan, in Civil war 
days, will interest every one, and especial- 
ly those who know the city as it is now 
and can appreciate the contrast. 


NEWS FROM The house committee on 
WASHINGTON agriculture is still fight- 
ing over the Haugen bill. Reports of prog- 
ress are given in the letter from our 
Washington correspondent, on page 12. 





MAY NOW BUY VERIFIED-ORIGIN 
SEED 


Under the verified-origin seed service— 
a new service established by the depart- 
ment to protect buyers against misrepre- 
sentation as to the origin of field seeds— 
farmers may now buy alfalfa and clover 
seed and seed corn, the origin of which 
has been verified by the United States 
WDepartment of Agriculture. Sixty-one 
dealers in field seeds, who handle about 
90 per cent of the commercial seed supply 
of the United States, have been enrolled 
in the service. The service operates as 
follows: Each bag of seed, the origin of 
which has been verified by the. depart- 
ment, will carry a verified-origin certifi- 
eate tag. The certificate covers. origin 
only. There is no government. guaranty 
as_to- germination, purity or: variety. 
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Portable Houses 


To increase your hog pro 
one of the most per: 
reducing the cost, 
MONI-MAKER portable hog 
houses offer you = lowest 
housing cost per so 
Portable Hog end 
as low as $11.95 each 
We sell you portable hog 
houses—made of the best 
\ materials, strong, sturdy 
and having all the improv. 
ed features that help make hogs grow 
healthy and strong—as low as $11.95 each 


A Better, Stronger Brooder House 
Don’t buy abrooderhouse 
till you jt carefully in- 
vestigated the many ad- 
ditiona! advantages inclu- 
dedin the MONI-MAKER 
line. covered cor- 
ners, poe | ‘scratch pen 
-O-Glass - 
dows. Substantial strong 
construction. 
trated literature shows 4 
you exactly what you get. 
Cheaper Than You 
C a Buy Lumber and Build Yourself 
That is an actual fact. We sell Direct from the factory 
and give you the benefit of the savings we make. Invest, 
gate for yourself and see the many advantages we offer, 


Write for Literature and Prices 
Write today and we'll send FREE 
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Will You Sell or 
Buy Seed Corn 
This Year? 


The late season last year pro- 
duced lots of-poor seed in some 
sections of Iowa and of sur- 

‘rounding states.. If .you have 
good seed, a want ad in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer should sell it 
quickly to farmers in these sec: 
tions. 


If you expect to buy, insure a 
good crop this year; buy tested, 
guaranteed seed thru our classi- 
fied page. If you don’t find what 
you want there, run a want ad 
asking for the variety of seed 
you wish to plant. 


Wallaces’ Farmer is the pio- 
neer authority in the Middle 
West on corn and corn growing. 
Its advertisers naturally get 
good results. Read what this ad- 
vertiser says about his returns: 


Gentlemen: 


On June 17 of last year, I ran 
a classified ad once in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer offering my early 
60-day seed corn for sale. In 
less than a month I made 30 
express shipments. People 
within a 100-mile radius drove 
to my farm for seed corn. On 
the first Sunday after my ad 
ran, 5@ cars came to my place. 
Altogether I sold more than 150 
bushels. 


I could have sold five times 
as much if I had had it. 
Yours very truly, 
ORIGER & SON. 


Every week your ad will go 
into the homes of 118,000 farm- 
ers who are now thinking about 
the corn they will plant:in May. 
While the lesson of last season 
is still fresh in their minds tell 
them about your seed corn. 


The convenient coupon on 
page 40 will save you time. 


Use a Wat.aces’ Farmer 
Want Ad 











Cd ena 





‘Please mention Wallaces’ Farmet 


when writing advertisers. 
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OVERALLS 


“Fit Better — Wear Longer” 


HE PENN" Overall fits you perfectly because of its superior design, 

cut and workmanship. You feel comfortable in "The Penn" for 

there’s plenty of room for action with roomy legs, a waist that feels 
just right, large bib and wide suspender straps. 


"The Penn" Overall outwears most overalls because it is made from 
eastern denim of a long fibre cotton and fine twisted yarn, with a shuttle 
lock stitch that will not rip; no rough edges. Continuous facing at side 
openings; re-enforced pockets with heavy bar-tack that prevents ripping. 


"The Penn" Overall includes every feature of the best workmanship 
and material to make it the longest wearing overall you can buy. 


Every good farmer wants his clothes to fit him for comfort, wear and 

appearance. You'll find that "The Penn" will fit you better and wear 
longer than most any overall. That’s why they are cheapest in the 
long run. Try on a pair at your dealers, or if he doesn’t have them, 
write us. 


HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
































Two Back Patterns to Choose From 


“THE PENN” : “THE PENN” 
Suspender Back, at left High Back, at right 
See these Overalls at your local dealers. Note these features for wear and comfor*. 


| LOCK-STITCHED DOUBLE BUTTONED MILITARY COLLAR SIDE OPENINGS 
SEAMS CANTRIP GAUNTLET CUFF  SNUGAITTING OF ONE PIECE 
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A corporation is a convenient method of holding 
property, someone has said. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is thus 
“convenient” to more than 55,900 -people who 
have elected to invest their savings in a great 
enterprise. 


Men and women from every walk of life are 
shareholders in this corporation. Their number is 
equal to the population of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
a goodly city. If they were grouped together in a 
city of shareholders, its population would be as 
varied as any other city’s—numbering people of 
all ages, occupations and fortunes. 


A great many of the 55,900 shareholders of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) would find it 
impossible to own any sort of business individually. 
They have only small amounts of money to invest, 
earned by hard work and saved by thrift and 
sacrifice. 


Yet in cooperation with other stockholders of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) they are able to 
own a business that covers 10 states and serves 
30 million people. 


They are able to share in the earnings of the 
large scale production of a well-run, efficient 
business. 


_ They are able to invest their money as securely 
and profitably as men of larger means. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is more 
than a method of holding property which 55, 900 
people have found convenient. 


It is a method of pooling energy and interests, 
as well as money, to the advantage of all concerned. 


29,573 men and women, 15,325 of whom are 
stockholders, give their time and effort, and whole- 
hearted loyalty to the work of this corporation. 


Their combined energies accomplish an enor- 
mous task and earn for them the rewards they have 
a right to expect. 


| 

Opportunities are unlimited in the Standard Oil 

Company (Indiana). Promotions are won by abil- 

ity and effort. This democratic policy and the size 

of the organization give. each individual a chance 

to invest his ability where it will accomplish most 
and earn a proportionate reward. 


The money of stockholders, the effort and ability 
of employes are combined in the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) to serve 30 million people in 
the Middle West. 


The great group that owns it—the great group 


that operates it—have assumed the obligation of © 


supplying the motorists of the Middle West with 
petroleum products of unquestioned quality at 
prices which are reasonable and fair. 


They discharge this obligation with precision, 
enthusiasm and integrity of purpose. 


Standard Oil Company i 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


Chicago - 
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NEW IDEAS IN FEEDING POULTRY 


What the Scientist and the Practical Feeder Have Discovered in Recent Years 


E HAVE learned more about feeding 
W poultry within the last fifteen years 

than was learned in all the time before 
then, since poultry history began. I would not, 
be exaggerating very much if I were to say that 
if we were to forget everything we had learned 
up to fifteen years ago, we could get along very 
well with what we have learned since. 

Only a few years ago, our instructors were 
warning us not to overfeed our hens. They 
cautioned us to be careful about feeding too 
much corn, and they exhorted us to give our 
hens the greatest possible variety of feeds. 

I think ! was one of the first to say open'y 
that I considered corn the best single grain we 
produce for hens. I was among the 
first to say that the system of feeding 
hens a little at a time and often was 
not as good as the ‘‘full and plenty”’ 
system. And when it was first cau- 
tiously said that hens could be kept in 
thrifty condition and induced to lay 
to their limit on a simple. combination 
of feeds, I was* ready to agree to. this 
new heresy. I have even gone so far 
as to say that I believed I could induce 
hens to give a good account of them- 
selves on no other feeds than yeliow 
corn, meat scraps and milk, and no 
one has ever put up a very good argu- 
ment in refutation of this, altho I 
would modify it myself now by add- 
ing to the corn, meat scraps and milk, 
bone meal, calcium carbonate, in the 
shape of oyster shell, and chlorine and 
sodium, as found in common salt. 


Supplying Protein More Cheaply 


I would not feed corn as the only 
grain feed for my hens, because it is 
not necessary to do so, nor would it be 
the cheapest ration I could compound. 
Corn is deficient in protein, and part 
of this ean be supplied by mixing other 
grains with it at less cost than would 
be necessary in balancing this defi- 
ciency with the more costly animal pro- 
teins. 

Just a little while ago, we thought 
we must have animal protein if we 
were to get the heaviest possible egg 
production from our hens. Then Phil- 
lips, at Purdue, and Parkhurst, at the 
University of Idaho, made careful and 
extended tests which proved that farm- 
ers could produce all the proteins re- 
quired to promote heavy egg produc- 
tion. Indiana farmers grow soybeans 
m practically unlimited quantities, 
but until Phillips taught them better 

they thought that vegetable proteins were not 
# valuable as those derived from animal 
sources, such as milk, meat scraps and fish meal. 
He showed how soybean meal, linseed oil meal, 
cottonseed oil meal, or gluten feed, used in con- 
‘ection with a simple mineral mixture, was as 
effective in feeding laying hens as the more 
costly animal by-products. Idaho farmers pro- 
duce field peas in large quantities, and navy 
ans are one of the great crops of the state. 
This is true of many states besides Idaho. One 
of the problems of navy bean growers is to find 
-@ profitable use for cull beans. Parkhurst 
showed that by using field peas or cull beans 
for sources of protein, these being supplemented 
sour milk, he could produce more eggs at 
| reater profit, than by using any other form 





‘B -Of protein. 





i Other recent developments, besides simplify. 


By Miller Purvis 


ing poultry feeding, and demonstrating the 
value of vegetable proteins, have been the dis- 
covery of those mysterious substances which 
have been called vitamins, and the discovery of 
the value of cod liver oil and the ultra-violet 
ray. It has been proved that chickens deprived 
of the direct light of the sun develop certain 
deficiency diseases, of which rickets is one. 
This disease manifests itself in fowls, chicks 
usually, in the shape of leg weakness, and in 
various other abnormalities of the: bony strue- 
ture—skeleton. No matter how light a poultry 
house may he, if the windows are filled with 








Feeding wet mash once a day will increase the amount eaten. 


common window glass, the ultra violet rays can 
not get into the house, because this glass stops 
them. There are various substitutes for glass, 
which allow these rays to pass without serious 
diminution. Unobstructed sunlight is abso- 
lutely necessary to the perfect growth of chicks 
and the continued health and productivity of 
hens, except when cod liver oil is given the 
birds. , 

Of the five vitamins, the poultry keeper is 
not greatly concerned with any but A, B, D 
and possibly E. Vitamin D is the really impor- 
tant one so far as poultry keepers are con- 
cerned. It has the property of preventing rick- 
ets, which manifests itself in -poultry as leg 
weakness and various abnormal conditions of 
the bones. Vitamin D is absolutely necessary 


to the growth of the bones. The lime necessary 
to build up the bones can not be made use of 


by fowls unless Vitamin D is present in the 
feed. It also makes egg shells hard, and, I am 
going to say on my own authority, makes eggs 
hatch better and stronger chicks, which are 
more thrifty than chicks hatched from the eggs 
of hens which have been fed on a diet deficient 
in this vitamin. 

Here is where the ultra violet rays in sun- 
shine, Vitamin D and cod liver oil meet. Chicks 
or grown fowls, that have plenty of direct sun- 
light, get the same effect from it that is pro- 
dueed by Vitamin D, and eod liver oil is richer 
in this vitamin than anything else we can give 
our fowls, except that salmon oil may be used 
with just as good an effeet. 

Here we have one of nature’s mir- 
acles. No matter how cloudy the weath- 
er, we can supply the lack of ultra- 
violet rays by giving our fowls cod 
liver oil. We ean hatch chicks as early 
as we wish, and bring them forward in 
a satisfactory way if they never get 
direct sunlight at all. After feeding 
eod liver oil fourteen months, I am 
convineed that it pays to feed a little 
of it even during the months when the 
green grass and clear sunshine are usu- 
ally plentiful. I fed one per cent dur- 
ing the sunny months, and two per 
eent during the winter, late fall and 
early spring. Fed in this way, the cod 
liver oil a hen would need in a year 
would cost, at $2 a gallon, about 20 
eents. At this, I consider it the cheap- 
est thing I ean buy for my birds, young 
or old. 





Mysteries Have All Been Solved 


To one who has given some thought 
to poultry feeding and has a workable 
understanding of the needs of fowls, 
the mysteries have all been solved, and 
the elaborate rules that once prevailed 
have been so simplified that anyone 
should be able to arrange the rations 
for his flock so as to produce satisfac- 
tory results. The very latest develop- 
ment in feeding poultry is the all-mash 
method. At least three of our great 
experiment stations have worked out 
combinations of ground grain in con- 
nection with animal by-products, skim- 
milk and buttermilk, with which poul- 
try may be satisfactorily fed from the 
time the birds come out of their shells 
until they have finished their course 
and end their usefulness as food for 

’ the ultimate consumer. 

I am not particularly in favor of the 

all-mash method of feeding myself. I 
tried it, but it seemed to me that it lacked flexi- 
bility, and that it did not give me as good re- 
sults as I got when I fed my hens a combination 
of whole and ground grain. One of the chief 
difficulties I had with this methcd was in get- 
ting my laying hens to eat as much as I wanted 
them to. No chicken, young or old, likes ground 
grain as well as it does that which is unground. 
In perfect fairness to those who advocate the 
all-mash method, I want to say that I can see 
where many times it would help a lot if the 
chickens could be forgotten for a few days; if 
where it would fit in very nicely on a farm 
one could fill a big hopper with mash and not 
be obliged to get up early or work late in order 
to feed them regularly every morning and eve- 
ning. So far as egg production is concerned, 
my experience has been that -the difference in 
favor of the whole (Concluded on page 15) 
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MORE BUYERS WANTED 


OR the last several years farmers have been 
watching the way in which money seemed 
to roll in to manufacturing towns around the 


country and have wondered somewhat envi- 
ously how things came out that way and why 
with so much money in sight, a little more could 
not be spent for the products these folks bought 
from the farmers. Industrial prosperity has 
obtained for a longer time and to a greater de- 
gree than most professional prophets thought 
possible. Yet the business eycle still exists, and 
the present signs are that business is heading 
down toward not exactly a depression but what 
business men prefer to eall a ‘‘quiet’’ time. 

One of the signs is the decrease in employ- 
ment in manufacturing. The United States 
Bureau of Labor takes 1923 as a standard and 
finds that since then there has been a decrease 
of 15.8 per cent. This has not been any sudden 
change. In 1924, ’25 and ’26, government fig- 
ures were about 8 to 10 per cent under the fig- 
ures of 1923, but during 1927 there was a 
steady further drop which brought the figure 
in January, 1928, to the new low point. This 
loss is the lowest unemployment figure ‘since 
April of 1922. 

What has brought about this increase in un- 
employment? To begin with, it must be re- 
membered that unemployment in the manufac- 
turing field simply means that there are not 


enough buyers or that the buyers available do 


not have enough money to purchase all the 
produets of the different plants. To find out 
what causes unemployment, therefore, we have 
to find out why the consumers of these prod- 
uets have not the money to buy them as fast 
as they are produced. There are other reasons, 
of course, such as changes in public taste. Pos- 
sibly some folks with money are buying less 
of one thing and more of another. Yet in the 
industries as a whole, this would even up, and 
the condition we are discussing obtains in the 
whole field of manufacturing. 

One obvious tho probably minor cause of the 
difficulty lies in the comparatively low buying 
power of the farmer during the last few years. 
Yet it seems that in the last year particularly 
farmers have been buying more, so that this 
eause alone would not be sufficient to explain 
the present decline. Certainly the condition of 
the farmer was worse several years ago when 


the manufacturing industries were prosperous 
than it is now when things are beginning to 
slump. For instance, makers of agricultural 
implements showed a 5.2 per cent jncrease in 
employment of labor during 1927, while unem- 
ployment was increasing at the rate of 5 per 
cent in the manufacturing industries as a 
whole. 
/ Perhaps the main cause of unemployment 
ies in the fact that labor saving devices have 
been perfected in such numbers in the last few 
years and production increased to such a high 
point that fewer workers are needed to turn 
out the same amount of goods. Farmers are 
familiar with this problem. In the last twenty 
years or so they have learned how to increase 
their corn yields per acre, how to produce one 
hundred pounds of pork with less corn, how to 
grow more wheat to the acre, how to handle 
more acres per man. And as a result they have 
seen an increased production so great that 
they have almost been smothered under it. The 
farmer has been so efficient that now he is be- 
ing told that he can send one-third or so of his 
number to town and still continue to produce 
enough for the needs of the country. The prob- 
lem of what to do with the one-third when they 
get to town has so far not been taken care of. 

Much the same thing has obtained in the in- 
dustrial field. If we take 1923 as the standard 
again, we find that by 1926 the production of 
manufactures had increased 7 per cent, while 
employment in manufacturing had decreased 8 
per cent. Labor saving machinery had in- 
creased the output and cut down the number of 
men required. 

But the manufacturing industry needs buy- 
ers worse than it needs labor saving machinery. 
Perhaps the machines are not so successful as 
most of us have thought. The men who were 
forced out of employment had no money to 
spend. As a result buying demand has fallen 
off, manufacturers have hunted for more la- 
bor saving machinery to save more money and 
cut production costs so they conld turn off 
more men. These men in turn having no mon- 
ey to spend have decreased buying demand, so 
that the spiral course has continued until unem- 


ployment has reached the point where we see 


it today. 

One can not blame the labor saving machin- 
ery for unemployment any more than we can 
blame the combine or the two-row cultivator 
for low farm income. We ean question, how- 
ever, the economic wisdom of a social organiza- 
tion that uses labor saving devices to bring on 
depression rather than to make prosperity sure 
for everybody. 

y At is a problem that very few have thought 
‘much about. The farmer has had it beaten into 
him for the last few years, so perhaps there 
has been more consideration of it in the agri- 
cultural field than elsewhere. The business 
men, manufacturers especially, are going to 
have to take it up also. There have been vari- 
ous suggestions made as to remedying this con- 
dition. One of the best, probably, is to plan 
the development of public works for times 
when things are dull and more buying power is 
needed by consumers as a class. Perhaps if the 
Mississippi flood bill goes thru, if Boulder dam 
is built, if government improvements of all 
sorts are rushed, the labor slack may be taken 
up enough so that consumers all over the coun- 
try will have more money to spend, will stim- 
ulate the production of goods, and so bring 
about the employment of more people in these 
industries. : ” 

This certainly is a proper field for: federal 
action. Under the circumstances, with a great 
national need to put more buying power into 
the hands of the consumer, we doubt whether 
it is wise to attempt to reduce federal taxes at 
all. Even from the point of view of the great 
industries who are looking for tax reduction, 
it seems doubtful if the Mellon program or the 
still more generous program of the Democrats 


a 
is wise. Instead of turning back two hundred 
millions or more to large taxpayers, mone 
which would go into’ investments of varigl 
sorts, why not expend it.on public improve. 
ments, with-the bulk of the money eoine to in 
dividual wage earners, whose expenditures will 
build up local business, stimulate demand for 
manufactured goods, and so start another spi- 
ral but one with an upward trend ? 5 

This whole matter of production and buying 
power needs more consideration than any of on 
have been willing to give it. We have fipured 
right along that if everybody produced as 
much as he could and used all the labor saving 
devices in sight, the country was bound to he 
prosperous. It sounds reasonable, but it isn’t 
so. Unless we have some one to buy the goods 
there is no use producing them. : 

Why should the farmer use all the best 
methods of hog raising and feeding, turn out 
an increased number of pounds of pork from 
his farm, if there are not enough folks in the 
cities who have money to spend for pork chops 
for supper? The same thing applies to mann- 
factures or any other field. Without the buyer 
with an income that will let him buy fairly 
freely, production is worth very little. 

Both on the farmg and in the cities, Ameri. 
cans are the best producers in the world. We 
produce the most pounds of pork and bushels 
of corn per man of any farmers. Our factories 
turn out more units of everything than facto- 
ries elsewhere. Yet we shall have to learn that 
this is only part of the job of making a pros- 
perous country. If these goods pile up in ware- 
houses, if we are forced to sell our surpluses 
abroad for a song, while at the same time some 
of our own people are going without food and 
the other things they need, we have clearly fal- 
len down on the job. : 

For the good of the country, it might be a 
fine thing if all the engineers who are devoting 
first-class minds to the job of seeing how pro- 
duction can be increased were to abandon that 
field for a period of ten years or so and turn to 
the job that right now is much more important 
to us, that of seeing that there is enough buying 
power, enough income in the hands of con- 
sumers of the country to buy what we are able 
to produce. 





FARM NEEDS COME FIRST 


F THE big navy folks get their appropria- 

tions thru, there won’t be anything left in 
the treasury for the farm bill. Congressman 
Haugen pointed this out the other day when he 
said: 

‘It is a mistake to make demands for vast 
sums of money to be appropriated on our mil- 
itary~establishments beyond what means ade- 
quacy for protection, until the nation has cour- 
ageously met the greater need of this farm re- 
lief ‘problem. . . . We all ought to appreciate 
the value of our navy, and we do. We want 
to sustain it on an adequate basis, but we do 
not want to go into extraordinary expenditure 
at any rate while this other problem is hang- 
ing over us.”’ 





UNDERSTANDING THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 


HE federal reserve system of the United 

States is probably the most powerful piece 
of economic machinery in the world. Farmers 
and business men had a taste of what this pow- 
er means during the inflation of 1919 and the 
deflation of 1920. 

Very few people understand the federal re 
serve system, and on that account we welcome 
a book just published by Harper & Brothers, of 
New York, entitled, ‘‘The Reserve Banks and 
the Money Market.’’ 
dolph Burgess, who has been with the New 
York federal reserve bank for a number of 
years. Burgess is a very keen young fellow, 
and has had opportunity to observe the opera- 





The author is W. Ran- 
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tions of the federal reserve system at first hand. 
The book which he has written explains the fed- 
eral reserve system in very simple language. 
People who want something more than their 

rejudices to guide them in understanding the 
federal reserve system should order this book, 
which sells for $3. 

The last chapter of the book, dealing with 
the meaning of the weekly statement of the 
federal reserve bankg concerning their resources 
and liabilities, is of special interest. It seems 
that the item which goes under the heading of, 
“Total Bills and Securities,’’ is one of the 
best measures of esusiness activity. When this 
item is rapidly expanding, business is likely to 
be booming. After several months of such ex- 
pansion, however, it is time to look for trouble. 

Burgess, thruout the book, admires the fed- 
eral reserve system rather excessively, but in 
our opinion much of this admiration is justified 
in spite of the mistakes which were made in 
1919 and 1920. We could be almost as enthu- 
siastic as Burgess about the system if the 
Strong bill or something else of the sort were 
passed to make it more necessary for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to consider the necessity 
of maintaining a stable price level without 
cramping business. 


MAKING THE FARMERS PROSPEROUS 


[JNDER a Chicago date line of March:4 the 
following appeared in one of the conserva- 
tive newspapers of the United States: 

‘‘To business men work harder than the av- 
erage farmer? Testifying at a grain-rate hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recently, T. F. Hopkins, Liberal, Kan., 
owner of a 2,000-acre wheat farm, declared that 
if the average farmer worked as hard as the 
business man, bad times on the farm would dis- 
appear. He said there was too much riding 
around the countryside three-quarters of the 
day.”’ 

Mr. Hopkins is right, but not in the way he 
thinks. If farmers worked as many hours a 
day as business men the production of farm 
products would be reduced to a point where 
the price of food would climb to ineredible alti- 
tudes and even poor farmers would be rather 
prosperous. If we take Mr. Hopkins as he 
means to be taken, and if the ordinary farmers 
of the United. States use the exceedingly effi- 
cient methods of the very best farmers, the re- 
sult would be such an overproduction of food 
and such a large volume to go on the European 
market that the agricultural situation would be 
infinitely worse than it is today. 

The thing for any individual farmer to do is 
to become as efficient as possible and use auto- 
mobiles only for strictly farm purposes. But 
any man who claims that this is the solution of 
the agricultural problem is as innocent of the 
broader economic aspects as a new-born babe. 








ANOTHER KIND OF PREPAREDNESS 
FRIEND of ours in northwestern Iowa 
writes us about the number of farms in 

his neighborhood that are still unrented, and 
comments on the steady drift of tenant families 
and of bankrupt farm owners to town. He 


BAYS : 


“If farm prices do improve some time in the 
future and a large number of farmers have 
quit, I wonder what will be done about the land 
that lies idle. The renters who are moving to 
town now will not have the capital to start 
farming again. Some of our financiers and 
high officials seem to think that when our 
farmers refuse to produce cheap food, they ean 
mport it from South America and Australia. 
But suppose our nation should be plunged into 
War again some time in the future. Would it 
not be rather inconvenient to depend on for- 
eign countries for a large amount of our food 
Supplies ? 

“In the eyes of some of our politicians and 
public officials it seems very necessary that we 





maintain°a high state of preparedness in the 
way of arms, ammunition, a large navy and all 
the modern machinery of war, but it doesn’t 
seem to enter their heads that we might need a 
good supply of food in ease of war.’’ 

Here is something for the folks in congress 
to think about when they are considering the 
big navy program. : 





CLOVER AND ALFALFA SEED 
SITUATION 
ED clover seed is much cheaper this year 
than a year ago because of the fact that the 
1927 crop was more than twice as large as the 
very small 1926 crop. Those of our readers 


farming soils which are too acid to grow alfalfa- 


or sweet clover may find it advisable, there- 
fore, to plant more red clover than usual this 
spring. 

Sweet clover seed prices are unusually low 
this year because of the fact that last year’s 
seed crop was even greater than the rather 
good crop of 1926. 

Alsike clover seed like red clover and sweet 
clover is cheaper this year than last year. The 
reduction in alsike prices is largely because of 
the great: increase in the red clover crop and 
partly because the alsike seed crop last year 
was slightly larger than in 1926. 

The alfalfa seed crop is the one marked ex- 
ception to the general rule. Alfalfa seed grow- 
ers in Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Utah all had rather hard luck last year, with 
the result that there is about 15 per cent less 
alfalfa seed available this year than a year ago. 


.Those of our readers who are likely to want 


alfalfa seed during the next three or four 
months will do well to anticipate their needs 
because there is a chance of the price working 
considerably higher. 





THE STRONG BILL FOR STABILIZING 
THE PRICE LEVEL 


ONGRESSMAN STRONG, of Kansas, has 
again introduced his bill defining the poli- 
cies of the Federal Reserve System. This is a 
bill which all far-sighted people should get be- 
hind whether they are interested in farming, la- 
boring men or business. The bill provides that 
the Federal Reserve System shall use all its 
powers and authority to promote the stability 
of commerce, industry, agriculture and em- 
ployment and to bring about a’more stable 
purchasing power of the dollar in so far as this 
ean be accomplished by monetary and eredit 
policies. The governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board is also directed to publish reasons for 
changes in policies. Furthermore, the Federal 
Reserve Board and the different Federal Re- 
serve banks are directed to make an intensive 
study of our whole financial policy as it re- 
lates to prices and business activity. 

The Strong bill has been referred to the com- 
mittee on banking and currency and we trust 
that it will be promptly reported out. We 
commend the bill to farm-minded congressmen 
as truly statesmanlike and worthy of support. 


The Strong bill if passed will not be of im-~ 


mediate help to agriculture in the same way as 
the McNary-Haugen bill. . Help to agriculture 
under the Strong bill will come because of 
greater stability in the entire nation and in the 
world at large. It is undoubtedly one of the 
best bills which has been presented to congress 
this winter. : 
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HAVE just been reading Department Bul- 

letin 1489, on ‘‘Corn Breeding,’’ by F. D. 
Richey, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, This’ bulletingcan be bought by 
sending 25 cents (don’t send stamps) to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., and it is well worth the money to anyone 


who is interested in the newer methods of corn 
breeding. Richey is about six feet fcur inches 
tall and weighs about 140 pounds, and for that 
reason perhaps has a prejudice for long, slender 
ears of corn. Aside from that possible preju- 
dice, I believe that he is one of the most level- 
headed, hard-thinking men in the whole field 
of corn investigations. At any rate, this bul- 
letin on corn breeding, which he has written, 
gives the background for inbreeding and cross- 
ing of inbred strains in a very complete way. 
The information is accurate and presented with- 
out emotion. I therefore suggest that no farm- 
er send for this Bulletin 1489 who has not al- 
ready become enthusiastic about corn breeding. 
The enthusiast, however, will find the bulletin 
worth far more than the 25 cents charged for it 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 
EN years ago Richey took nine kernels out 
of a single ear of Lancaster Sure Crop, a 
variety of corn which has been known for years 
in southern Pennsylvania. The variety is a 
flint dent mixture with ears oftentimes a foot 
long and earrying fourteen or sixteen rows of 
rather broad, shallow kernels. These nine ker- 
nels he planted in a greenhouse and inbred each 
of the stalks which grew from them. In 1920, 
he gave me seed of these different inbred Lan- 
casters. Most of them later proved to be miser- 
ably poor with weak stalks, unusually suscept- 
ible to smuts and leaf troubles. However, some 
of them have proved to be very good combina- 
tions. His No. 2 family, for instance, has been 
in a large number of the high yielding combina- 
tions with which I have had experience. If I 
remember rightly, Doctor Holbert, the Illinois 
corn breeder, has had good results with the 
No. 4 family and Doctor Hoffer, in Indiana, has 
had good results with the No. 9 family, These 
Lancaster inbreds were called to my mind again 
by looking at the picture of some of them on 
Plate 10, in Bulletin 1489, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, on ‘‘Corn 
Breeding.”’ 





ONE of our southeastern Iowa readers writes: 

‘*T have been much interested in reading 
about the Master Farmers, but I wonder how 
many of them started out with nothing but 
their own hands and health. How many of 
them inherited a good farm to start out with, 
and why do none of the farm papers publish 
anything about the farmers who have been less 
fortunate? I would like to hear about the 
fourteen most~unfortunate farmers in Iowa, 
because I am sure that it would make quite a 
contrast to the account of the fourteen Master 
Farmers. Now, I am not knocking farming, for 
I have always tried to farm and am now on the 
farm which my father took out from the gov- 
ernment. I am sixty-three years old, and if I 
were a young man now, I certainly would not 
choose farming.”’ 

It would be interesting, and stimulating to 
our sympathies, altho perhaps not very profit- 
able, to search out the fourteen unluckiest farm- 
ers in Iowa. We could make out a score card 
for them, giving points to ignorance, laziness, 
slack business methods, lack of conveniences 
and out-of-date machinery. The fourteen worst 
farmers in Iowa would undoubtedly be good ob- 
jects of charity. 

All of this suggests that we have slums on 
the farms as well as in the cities, but that we 
do not have any organized way of taking care 
of our farm unfortunates as they have in town. 
The farmers of a township do not band together 
to put on a public welfare drive. Our farmer 
friend has made a good point in asking us all 
to stop and think about the contrast between the 
fourteen Master Farmers (thirty now) of Iowa, 
and the fourteen worst farmers. In the pioneer 
days, the contrast between the best farmers and 
the worst farmers in a community amounted to 
very little. Today, the gap is enormous and is 
continually growing wider. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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GROWING HYBRID CORN BACK IN INDIANA 


How Experiment Station Men Are Working to Increase Yield in Indiana Corn 


inbreeding corn in 1918 and is now devot- 

ing 100 acres to experimental work along 
this line. In the spring of 1927 they sent out 
318 samples of crosses of inbred strains to 196 
farmers who had graduated from the agricul- 
tural college. These men grew the crosses side 
by side with their home corn and reported last 
winter. In most cases the hybrids yielded more 
but sometimes the home sorts had the best 
yields. One hybrid known as the T B C nearly 
always yielded worse than the home variety, 
but another known as the B B usually yielded 
better. 

Last winter at the Indiana corn show the 
men who had grown these hybrid 
sorts sent in ten-ear samples of the 
hybrids and of their home corn. 
Also they came in themselves to 
learn more about hybrid seed and 
how to use it on the home farm. 


How Seed Will Be Handled 


This explains how I happened to 
eall on Dr. G. N. Hoffer at La Fay- 
ette during the late winter. I want- 
ed to find out how he intended to 
make inbred and hybrid strains of 
corn useful to Indiana farmers. 
Briefly, his program is first to find 
out the best hybrids for different 
parts of the state, and second, to 
send aut these sorts to farmers to 
eross their home varieties. In 1928, 
for instance, he will send out two- 
pound samples of hybrid seed to 
each of 400 different farmers. 
These samples, which will plant 
about one-fourth of an acre, will be 
planted in the middle of the regu- 
lar field and all tassels will be 


T's Indiana station at La Fayette started 





By H. A. Wallace : 


pulled out of the plants coming from this seed 
so that the shoots will be pollinated from the 
home variety. 

In the fall of 1928 six to ten bushels of seed 
will be picked from this one-fourth acre which 
was detasseled. This seed will be planted in 
1929 and Doctor Hoffer believes that it will be 
a great improvement on the home variety in 
most eases. In the fall of 1929 and for several 
years thereafter seed will be picked out of the 
field in the regular farmer way, but paying 
special attention to getting seed from healthy 
stalks. Occasionally a good first generation 


ANALYSIS BY INBREEDING 


EXPOSES DEFECTS: CONCENTRATES MERITS © 





Kernels from the original ear of good show corn as shown at the top were 
planted and stalks were inbred. Picture illustrates the characteristics 


which inbreeding revealed. 


hybrid will be sent to these farmers to sep if 
their corn handled in this way is maintaining 
its yielding power. The farmers who go jn 
with Doctor Hoffer on this program realize 
that it is pretty much of*an experiment, but 
they believe that the chances are on their side 
Personally, I have known of crosses between 
inbred hybrids and ordinary varieties to cive 
unusually good results the first year. As to 
what they will do after the first year I am 
rather doubtful and I fear that some of Doctor 
Hoffer’s co-operating farmers may be disap. 
pointed with the 1930 results. However, the 
whole scheme is well worth trying. ; 

In 1924 I told in Wallaces’ Farmer about the 
461 strain of inbred corn which 
Duddleston, of the Indian station 
isolated out of the Troyer Reid 
corn. This sort utilizes phosphorus 
more efficiently than any other in. 
bred and has done very well for 
me in erosses in Iowa. The Indi- 
ana people have now discovered an- 
other inbred known as B2 which 
they believe is even better than 
461. Before they have faith in 
either an inbred or a cross they 
grow it in soils deficient in differ- 
ent plant foods. Generally speak- 
ing, the best inbreds are those 
which will produce a fairly good 
sized. ear under poor soil condi- 
tions. However, even the best in- 
breds like 461 and B2 will yield 
only 20 to 25 bushels per acre 
where ordinary corn yields 50 
bushels. 

Three bright young men—Trost, 
Duddleston and St. John, are con- 
tinually at work at La Fayette try- 
ing to (Concluded on page 25) 


SAVING MORE HEALTHY PIGS PER’ SOW- 


Thoro Cleaning, Proper Rations and Care Cut Losses at Farrowing Time 


farrows that counts; it is the number she 

saves and raises to weaning time without 
any runts or undersized ones in the litter. Of 
course, it is important that the sows and gilts 
kept to raise pigs should have the ability to far- 
row large litters of husky pigs of uniform size. 
But it is largely because of oversights and mis- 
takes made in feeding, care and attention at 
. farrowing and afterwards, and failure to pre- 
vent filth diseases, that five and five and one- 
half pigs per sow is the average of the corn 
belt states. And of these a considerable num- 
ber are so seriously infeeted with worms and 
‘‘necro’’ that the raising of them is a distinct 
loss, even when the corn-hog ratio is favorable 
to turnifig corn into pork profitably. 


Errors Which Are Frequent 


What are some of the most frequent mistakes 
made that result in sixteen to twenty-five sows 
being required to raise 100 pigs, instead of 
twelve or fourteen? Wrong feeding, just be- 

-fore and after farrowing is one source of trou- 
ble that ents down the size of litter saved. Ex- 
ercise thruout the period of pregnancy and a 
ration containing plenty of bulk, protein and 
minerals is fine, but unless the closing days of 
the period bring a laxative ration, the brood 
sow is apt to be restless and have prolonged la- 
bor at farrowing time and this means fewer 
pigs saved. 

A brood sow needs linseed meal the last two 
weeks before farrowing and three weeks after- 
wards, whether she has it the rest of the time 
or not. Nothing among our feeds commonly 
used will take its place. If corn and tankage 
have been fed liberally during pregnancy, they 
should be reduced the last week or two before 
farrowing. Many remove the tankage entirely 
the last week. Cottonseed meal has no place in 


[' ISN’T the number of pigs that a sow 


the brood sow ration at this time. Oats can 
well have a large place in the ration during 
pregnaney period. With a ration largely of 
oats, whole or ground, and linseed meal during 
the last of the period before farrowing, the 
number of pigs saved per litter ean be increased 
without the farmer living with each sow for 
twenty-four hours at farrowing time. But 
there is no question but that it pays high wages 
to give personal attention to each sow at this 
time, even tho she has been fed right and pro- 
vided with a separate pen or house. This pen 
should be free from excessive noise, drafts and 
dampness and the sow, pen and bedding all 
strictly clean. 

A trough of water a few feet from her bed 
and perhaps a quart of dry oats will meet all 
needs of food and drink for the sow the first 
day after farrowing. Failure to be stingy with 
the feed for the first ten days after farrowing 
with gilts and a week longer with mature sows 
cuts down the size of many litters. 


Beware of Overfeeding 


Shorts has been decreasing in popularity as 
hog feed during recent years. But it should 
not pass out of use in the brood sow ration the 
first few wetks after farrowing. <A slop largely 
of shorts with linseed meal and perhaps a little 
bran, with just enough grain to keep her satis- 
fied, is an ideal feed for the sow the first ten 
days after farrowing. Too liberal feeding of 
grain shortly after farrowing is the cause of 
one kind of scours which causes a high death 
loss of pigs under three weeks of age. If scours 
appears, cut down the grain ration for a few 
days in an attempt to check it. After the dan- 
ger of overfeedin@ is past, gradually put the 
sow on full feed, with a ration having plenty 
of corn, protein. supplement and minerals. 

There are three kinds of scours that affect 


young pigs.. They are often confused. Feed or 
too rich milk is often blamed for the kind 
caused by filth infections. Pigs also are very 
sensitive to cold, wet and drafty quarters. Un- 
less one has a hog house that will keep the pigs 
warm, dry and out of drafts during damp or 
cold weather, one is foolish to have pigs farrow 
before late April or May. Many quarters oth- 
erwise satisfactory for early farrowing are 
made drafty and cold by the use of slatted par- 
titions. Just why partitions in hog houses are 
almost universally built with openings between 
every two boards is diffieult to understand. 
Pens that otherwise are almost perfect for pig 
health and comfort are thus made almost un- 
livable for early pigs. 


Cleanliness of Vital Importance 


The most difficult cause of scours from the 
viewpoint of handling after the pigs are affect- 
ed is that caused by bacteria and worm eggs 
taken into their mouths from the floor and par- 
titions and soil, or from the udder of the sow. 
This can be_successfully combatted rather eas- 
ily by a thoro cleaning of the floor, walls and 
partitions of the house or pen before farrowing 
and the sow, with particular attention to her 
udder and legs when she is shut up before far- 
rowing. This does not mean scraping and 
sweeping out the pens and brushing off the 
worst of the mud when the sow is driven im 
from the yard or lot. It means real cleaning 
with plenty of soap, lye and hot water on the 
house and soap and water on the sow. Spray- 
ing around a little disinfectant won’t do it—it 
takes a real job of cleaning. But this cleaning 
will do more than merely prevent scours. It 


will lay the foundation of raising the fastest” 


growing bunch of pigs without worms of 
“necro”? or other filth diseases that has ever 
been raised on the 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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DOES YOUR FARM NEED MORE LIME? 


Soil Samples Will Tell You—If the Sampling Is Done Properly 


sentative of the area from which it is 
taken. If it is not it may be very mis- 
leading and may fail entirely to serve its 
"The problem of sweetening an acid or sour 
soil is comparatively new to most of us. We 
are anxious to do the job right but many times 
details are lacking and the work is done with- 
out full instructions as to the proper procedure. 
The instructions to be followed in sampling a 
soil area depends quite largely on the origin of 
that soil. For example, if sampling is to be 
done on the Marshall silt loam area, otherwise 
designated as the Missouri loess, there is little 
need for making any considerable number of 
samplings since the contour does not influence 
lime content perceptably. 
If, however, samplings are to be made on any 
of the other loessial areas, such as the Grundy 
silt loam, Shelby silt loam, Clinton silt loam, 


A‘ ACIDITY test should be truly repre- 


* the prevailing soils of south central and south- 


east Iowa, or the Tama silt loam or the Musca- 
tine silt loam of eastern Iowa, then the general 
eontour determines very largely 


By L. W. Forman 


limestone unless the soil has been poorly han- 
dled. The fact that there is an ample supply 
in the subsoil makes this soil a ready feeding 
ground for the legumes when the surface acid- 
ity is taken care of. Where a shortage of lime 
is found it is usually due to severe leaching or 
to the lime having been built into erops. 

In order to set forth as clearly as possible the 
problems involved in sampling these various 
soil types, the accompanying chart will be re- 
ferred to as a guide. 


Marshall Silt Loam Mostly Well Supplied 


It may be said in passing that the Marshall 
silt loam area is quite well supplied with lime 
at all depths, tho lime deficiencies do oceur in 
the sections longer under the plow. Here the 
contour changes rather slowly and composite 
samplings made at rather infrequent intervals 
of space should serve well to determine the acid 
condition if any is present. Do not take for 
granted that the area does not need lime as oc- 


laid down by glaciers, these soils present rather 
wide admixtures of materials. Their texture 
is more open and ground water moves more 
freely thru the soil body. Here the lower 
areas are seldom found in need of sweetening. 
Their location as indicated by A on the chart is 
such that washing and leaching from the higher 
areas supplies lime as it is needed. 

Location C on the chart indicates the higher 
ground and marks the area on which eareful 
testing must be done if best results are to 
follow. 

The location of the Clarion loam as suggested 
earlier is here indicated by B and represents 
the gradation from the lower lying, lime earry- 
ing soil to the higher lying, lime deficient soil. 
This is a type of soil that is not often found in 
need of lime unless it be in the very surface 
soil where long continued cropping and im- 
proper handling have depleted its original sup- 
ply. The subsoil is normally well supplied with 
lime and the surface will withstand much 
harder usage thru cropping without additions 
of lime than will the higher lying Carrington 

loam or C condition. Very often 





must be done. ; 
In the more rolling of these types B 
‘great care should be taken to make 


the higher lying areas of the Car- 
rington loam become blown off the 
hill crests or excessive washing re- 
moves the surface covering of these 





the composite samplings thoroly 
representative of the area. Soil 
conditions may change abruptly 
and in a few feet affect the soil test 


if] 


hill tops. Sinee these soils are very 
acid in the subsoils such removal 
brings about a condition whereby 
the newly formed surface soil is 





materially. To obviate any such 
condition the only alternative is to B 
make the soil samplings frequent 
enough to include any abnormal 


more acid than that farther down 
the slope. The aggravated condi- 
tion we will refer to as D on the 
chart. Here is a eondition which 





areas that may be present. 
+ Higher Ground More Acid B 
Speaking in very general terms, 








may easily be overlooked and if so, 
applications of limestone in 
amounts as shown to be needed by 
tests farther down the slope may be 





ft can be said that in most cases the 
more acid soils will be found on the B 
higher areas. There are rare ex- 
ceptions to this general statement 


entirely inadequate for these higher 
and more acid areas. It is the oft- 
repeated experience of many, that 
samplings from a Carrington loam 





where the exact reverse is true. 

Usually there is more acidity in 5 
the higher lying soils. The con- 
stant leaching or removal of the 


Y 
eae a 


area do not give a lime requirement 
sufficient to insure satisfactory 
legume growth on the very highest 
points. Let it be emphasized then 





lime in the higher lying soil to the 
lower levels assists materially in c 
the creating of a more acid soil at 
the tops of the slopes. This eondi- 


that sampling of ‘the hill tops in 
this soil area be done carefully and 
thoroly. 





tion is perhaps encountered in the 
glacial soils more often than in D 
‘the loessial soils. 

The tw@ very large soil types of 
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Northeast Iowa Conditions 


From the standpoint of soil areas 
there is still another condition 
which merits attention in this dis- 











glacial origin are the Webster 
loams, that vast acreage of level 
black soil covering such a large 
area bordered largely by the coun- 
ties of Emmet, Clay, Buena Vista, 

Sac, Carroll, Greene, Dallas, Polk, Marshall, 
Hardin, Franklin, Cerro Gordo and Mitchell, 
and the Carrington loam, the higher lying por- 
tions of soil interspersed thruout the territory 
included in the Iowan drift. 

_ These two large types are often closely asso- 
ated and often present very difficult liming 
problems. The Webster loam is a type in which 
at all depths, lime is normally present in suffi- 
cient amount to insure satisfactory stands of 
legumes. Occasionally some acidity is found in 
the surface soil of Webster loam long cropped 
and badly handled. 


Carrington Loam Needs Lime 


On the other hand, the Carrington loam is 
ost universally in need of lime before leg- 
umes will suecessfully grow, especially if it 
has been cropped for any considerable length 
of time. Between these two types, topography 
largely determines soil boundary lines. 
Very often there is encountered, lying be- 


farm. 


tween these two types, another soil known as 


arion loam, which is found to contain a con- 


: siderable amount of lime both in surface and 
‘Subsoil. Here it is often unnecessary to use 





. The way in which soil samples are to be taken depends both upon the 
type of soil and on the lay of the land. In the map above, A represents low 
ground, B and C successively higher lands, and D the highest points on the 


easionally very disappointing experiences with 
legume growing may follow failure to comply 
with such need. 

Referring again to the five major soil types 
of silt loams, let it be said that one is never 
safe in assuming that the lower lying areas 
along water courses have received a sufficient 
supply of lime from the higher areas. Usually 
they have not and applications of limestone 
will be needed even on these lower areas. 


Sampling Should Be Every 200 Feet 


On practically all of the higher lying silt 
loams in the series of Grundy, Shelby, Clinton, 
Tama and Muscatine in the locations already 
described, the shortage of lime almost prohibits 
suecessful legume growing. On these areas it 
is most important that samplings be made as 
frequently as every 200 feet in both directions 
in order that truly representative samples shall 
be secured. The two conditions then that merit 
especial attention on the silt loams are graph- 
ically represented on the chart by A. and C. 

The problem of correct sampling becomes 
most puzzling where the glacial soils are repre- 
sented. Due largely to their method of being 


.than on the lower slopes. 


cussion. In the northeast corner 
of the state there are occasional out- 
eroppings of the parent rock be- 
neath. In portions of the counties 
of Dubuque, Clayton, Allamakee, 
Winneshiek and Chickasaw, and to a very lim- 
ited extent in Howard and Floyd, it is a matter 
of common observation that very often the leg- 
umes grow very much better on the hill tops 
In these sections 
there occurs thin coverings of either loessial or 
glacial material or both and thru the action of 
wind and of washing the thinner covering has 
been removed. In such ease there is left ex- 
posed the older residual material from the par- 
ent rock which may carry an ample amount of 
lime to meet the needs of legumes. This con- 
dition is not general and does not affect any 
considerable area. Sampling of these soils must 
be done with extreme care. In most cases the 
hillsides are sour and frequent sampling must 
be done if the full lime requirement is to be 
determined. 

It is of first umportance that at all times the 
area to be tested shall be represented in the 
final sample by a truly composite one. Under 
the conditions of topography previously men- 
tioned, collect each set of samples and pour on 
a clean cloth or paper and mix the whole thor- 
oly by taking the opposite sides of the con- 
tainer in the two (Concluded on page 17) 
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by Scientists . 





Proved Field by 








Thousands of Practical 


Corn Growers throughout the Corn Belt 





Four years of practical use have 
demonstrated the value of this corn 
seed treatment. Remarkable results 
have been seeured by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
State Agricultural Colleges, and 
Big Seed Houses. 

Nine out of ten corn men who 
tried it under actual field condi- 
tions last year intend to treat all 
their seed this year. 

Out of 180 returns from ques- 
tionnaires sent out by three leading 
farm journals to determine the 
value of this treatment, 160 men 
were enthusiastic about the way 
Bayer Dust increased their yield 
t and improved the quality of their 

corn. 8 men were undecided and 
only 12 out of the entire 180 did 
not think it had helped their corn. 
Let the men who used it last year 
tell you in their own words what 
they think of Bayer Dust: 


Permits Earlier Planting 
‘The corn did not decay in the 
soil but came up and did good in 
~ spite of the cold wet season.”’ 


Insures Germination 
‘Never had corn come up so 
» since I have been farming—I had a 
splendid stand.’’ 


Controls Disease 
‘*Found very little disease.’’ ‘‘I 


secured a vigorous stand of corn 
apparently quite free from blight.”’ 


Prevents Replanting 
‘‘My neighbor planted on the 
same day and did not treat his seed 
and had to plant over.’’ 


Fewer Barren Stalks 
‘*Had fewer barren stalks than 
other years—dry rot and mouldy 

ears very nearly eliminated.’’ 


Improves Quality 
‘‘The treated corn was much bet- 
ter quality—solid, dry ears.’’ 


Increases Yield 
‘‘Inereased my yield from 5 to 
15 bushels per acre.’’ ‘‘The corn 
that was not treated was not as 
good by ten bushel to the acre.”’ 


Easy to Use—Costs Little 
You can use Bayer Dust at a cost 





of less than 

five cents an GUARANTEE 
acre. No spe- Plant a few 
ial. j acres of BAYER 
cial po ma OY DUST treated 
18 required. seed in alternate 
Simply use as | rows with un- 


treated seed. If, 
at harvest time, 
you are not satis- 
fied, return the 
empty BAYER 
DUST can to us 
and we will re- 


a dust treat- 
ment. Two 
bushels of seed 
can be treated 
in less than 








, fund price paid. 
three minutes. val ere a 





One pound treats six bushels of seed corn. 1 Ib. $1.75; 5lbs. $8.00 


CPBAYER DUSTe> 


The Bayer Company, Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 











to good things. 


ment. 


shall be very glad to help you 





HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 
Read our advertisements that you 
may know what is best and where to buy it. 
the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 
It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when answering any of our advertisements. 

; If there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
q not see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and we 


j ble people who can supply your wants. 


The better 


get in touch with good relia- 























Another Backer of “Stockade” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see you have a kicker in the per- 
son of R. A. Dunan, from Missouri. He 
seems to think that the story, “Stock- 
ade” is going to stir up a great war 
between the two parties. He says he 
was raised a Republican but had been 
adopted by the Democratic party and 
seemed to think that “Stockade” was 
rather detrimental to his adopted par- 
ty. Why, Mr. Dunnan? I am a Mis- 
souri Democrat and I sure enjoy read- 
ing “Stockade.” I think it a very in- 
teresting story and hope that Wal- 
laces’ Farmer publishers may print 
many more as good stories. 

No story that any paper could pub- 
lish now could ‘stir up strife between 
the north and south. The nation now 
is one again; the lesson has been 
taught; the blue and gray hold their 
reunions together and all are happy. 
No soldier that fought either for the 
north or south would ever think to 
condemn a story like “Stockade,” but 
would read and enjoy it. My father 
fought with the south and his brother, 
Roland Griggs, wore the blue and 
fought on the other side; and yet they 
never fussed about or quarrelled about 
who was right or who was wrong. 

After it was all over the union sol- 
diers would come and visit my father 
when I was a child and I used to sit 
around their knees and hear them 
talk aud laugh about how they had 
fought each other on the bloody fields 
of conflict, and yet they were the best 
of friends. It is always some outsider 
that makes the kick. Never a word 
will,you hear from a true soldier. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer comes to many Andrew 
county, Missouri, homes and I have 
talked with several who read the pa- 
per and story “Stockade” and all seem 
well pleased with it. 

J. W. GRIGGS. 

Andrew County, Missouri. 





Rohwer Replies 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 2, Mr. La- 
mansky has asked me to answer a few 
questions which came to him after 
reading my letter in the issue of Jan- 
uary 20. I will attempt to do that 
very thing. In the first place, the pic- 
ture which came to his mind was very 
misleading and were I of the fairer sex 
I should be inclined to sue him for 
slander or what not, because instead 
of being a man upwards of fifty years 
I am but a mere kid of nineteen. Mr. 
Lamansky, in reading between the 
lines missed the message that I tried 
to bring out in them, which was meant 
to be an argument against the McNary- 
Haugen bill and not a _ lesson on 
“Short cuts to quick wealth by good 
farming,” or what have you. My pre- 
vious letter was simply a conclusion 
that I had drawn from the experiences 
of stccessful farmers in this commu- 
nity, among others my father. 

HAROLD ROHWER. 

O’Brien County, Iowa. 





State Aid for Schools 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I was interested in the article, 


“State Aid for Schools.” Local tax for 
schools is unjust. The district I live 
in is composed of broken land; there 
is not a good farm in the district, and 
no farm that has much stock. Five of 
the heaviest stocked farms have been 
foreclosed in the last four years. 
We have a school of twenty-seven 
pupils. Last year we paid $432 tuition 
for students that had passed the eighth 
grade. This year we will pay $648 
and next year will pay $756, and I 


think it will increase for several years 1 


as this district is close to town so all 
students can stay at\home while at- 
tending high school. Now, this. dis- 
trict will not be benefited by the stu- 
dents getting a high school education 





any more than the state at large, as it 
is not likely that one of them will re. 
main here after they complete School 
I think the state should pay at least 
80 per cent of the school expense in 
each district by collecting a sales tax 
and apportion it in the same way ag 
the state school funds are apportioneg 
The state lays down the course of 
study, specifies the length of term and 
fixes the wages of teachers, fixes the 
teachers’ standard of qualification: 
why not go a little farther and dig up 
the big end of the cash? 
E. H. HOLT. 
Decatur County, Iowa. 





Strong for “Stockade” | 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Just finished reading article under 
heading, “Is Stockade Unfair?” and it 
makes my blood boil. I’m reading this 
story and can hardly wait until it gets 
here from one week to another. I say 
if this Mr. R. A. Dunan can’t read a 
good story without getting peeved, 
why not leave it alone? R. A. Du. 
nan’s attack on the Wallaces’ Farmer 
looks like another effort to curb free 
speech and free press which is being 
done right along by a certain class of 
people. Mr. Dunan mentions his be- 
lief in tolerance. I just wonder if he 
really knows the true meaning of the 
word? I think if he really believed in 
tolerance his article would never have 
been written. 

I’m hoping when “Stockade” is fin- 
ished you will print another equally as 
good. 

MRS. M. C. 

Butler County, Iowa. 





Sending the Poor Farmer 
: to Town 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was reading the article of Mrs. F. 
H., Colorado, being sent to town. That 
has happened to many around here in 
the last few months, and will happen 
to many more this year. But others 
are coming out here from towns and 
cities with only a few hundred dollars 
and renting the farms that others lost 
out on, and in a year or two most of 
them will be sent to town. The reason 
here seems to be, the people start to 
farm with not sufficient capital, they 
are depending on a good crop the first 
year. But many of the farms are so 
badly worn out that they can not pro- 
duce a good crop big enough to pay 
expenses. 

There is money in farming if the 
farmer starts right. Start with about 
300 chickens, a bunch of good milk 
cows and raise the calves, and have 
a bunch of good brood sows. Raise 
enough hogs to feed up all the grain 
raised on the farm. Take good care 
of the cows and raise some sheep. If 
a farmer starts with that on a fairly 
good farm, he can make a little money 
if he is renting. The farmers that 
bought high priced land during and 
shortly after the war, paying $1,000 
down, have big interest and taxes to 
pay and have to pay a certain amount 
on the mortgage besides. They have a 
hard time, the way prices are. 

W. C. 

Union County, Iowa. 





Family Farms 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading about the old 
farms. While I can not beat those 
records in some things, I can in others. 
Father homesteaded this farm in 1855 
and was the first man to settle in what 
is now Howard Center township. I! 
was born on this farm and have never 
had any other home. I am the oldest 
man in Howard county living on the 
farm he was born on. If I live until 
tomorrow F will be sixty-eight years 
old. E. M. ELDRIDGE. 

Howard County, -lowa, 


VOICE OF THE FARM | 
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Experience Points to One Conclusion 
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DEBATE HAUGEN BILL 


House Committee Still Working on Export Plan 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—A new Mc- 

Nary bill has been introduced 
in the house, and referred by unani- 
mous consent to the committee on ag- 
riculture. Such changes as have been 
made in the original 1928 McNary bill 
are to bring it more closely in line 
with the form of the bill which is be- 
ing considered by the house commit- 
tee,.as introduced by Congressman 
Haugen. 

Altho the introduction of this bill 
followed tre White House breakfast 
reported a week ago, and altho the 
news stories which have been handed 
out are intended to convey the im- 
pression that this new bill carries out 
changes which the president indicated 
would make it more in accord with his 
views, a careful reading of the new 
measure fails to show changes in this 
direction. It appears instead that the 
changes are to carry out amendments 
which have been proposed by the 
farmer organization representatives. 

The two principal changes are: 
First, one which gives the farm board 
which is set up; the alternative of put- 
ting the equalization fee into effect or 
not, dependent upon whether or not 
the co-operative associations or the 
corporation théy may form will as- 
sume to handle a surplus crop with 
such other assistance as can be given 
them in the way of loans; and second, 
one which gives authority to put an in- 
surance against price decline into ef- 
fect. 

Committee in Executive Session 


In executive session, the details of 
which are not supposed to be known 
outside the committee room, the house 
committee on agriculture has now 
proceeded five days im considering the 
details of the Haugen bill. In this five 
days it can be fairly stated, according 
to such “leaks” as have occurred that 
two things have been accomplished, 





one that the committee is going right | 


down the line on the Haugen bill, and 
not on any other, until at least the 
Haugen bill is passed or defeated, and 
second, that the friends of the bill 
have the majority vote in the commit- 
tee, and except as to minor details, 
ean fix the bill as they want it and re- 
port it out of the committee. 

The work in committee has pro- 
ceeded thru about half of the bill, ap- 
parently, but not to or at least not 
thru the “equalization fee” section. 
That section comes along a little be- 
fore the middle of the bill, but much of 
the subsequent language of the bill is 
detail, so when the committee once 


. gets settled down to the equalization 


fee section, and takes final action on 
it, the remainder of the work will be 
speedily finished. 

Two votes have been taken—prob- 
ably many more than two—but two 
which have become known, and which 
are considered as test votes showing 
the lineup of the committee. One was 
on the amendments to the bill which 
have been prepared with much care 
by the representatives of agricultural 
organizations, presented in the com- 
mittee hearings, and printed. These 
amendments were all defeated. 

The other vote was on an amend- 
ment by Representative Kincheloe, 
which sought to put back in the bill 
the provisions of the bill passed last 
year relative to calling regional con- 
ventions to name the persons from 
whom the president should select the 
farm board. 

This has been called the “debating 
society” provision. It was also de- 
feated by the vote of the committee. 
I am not able to give the vote on ei- 
ther proposal, but it is understood to 
have been a substantial majority on 
both votes, which give outside indica- 
tion of the ability of a committee ma- 
jority to go along together and make 
a favorable report on the Haugen bill, 
in substantially the form proposed by 
Congressman Haugen. - 

As to the farm organization amend- 








ments which were defeated, they pro- 
vided for seven changes of considera- 
ble importance; one to provide ad- 
visory councils in each land bank dis- 
trict and commodity councils dealt in; 
for a more definite statement of the 
purposes for which loans could he 
made; for limitation of the clearing 
house proviso to co-operative associa- 
tions only; material changes in the 
marketing agreements section; for an 
insurance section (such as is found 
in the McNary bill); for a new see- 
tion insuring that this act makes no 
change in the Capper-Volstead act; 
and finally, a change which would per- 
mit remedial action in ease of legal 
difficulties under the act. 


It is a littie difficult to understand 
why these recommendations, unani- 
mously approved by the major organ- 
izations asking for this legislation, 
were not accepted by the committee 
unless as a gesture by the committee 
to indicate that it was writing its own 
bill, not a bill dictated by farm organ- 
izations. 

The full test of these amendments, 
together with a summary of the entire 
hearings, and a list of national, state, 
and local organizations which have en- 
dorsed the Haugen bill, are found in 
the closing pages of the copy of the 
last hearing held by the committee, 
held on February 25. The complete 
report of this year’s hearings is now 
published, under the title, “Serial E— 
Agricultural Relief, Committee on Ag- 
riculture House of Representatives.” 
It is printed in nine parts, each aver- 
aging about eighty pages, making 694 
pages of printed testimony in all. 

With a minimum of delay, the com- 
mittee may be able to complete its 
work and come to a final vote by Sat- 


| urday, 








March 17, but hardly before 
that date. 





Several other measures are looming 
up just at this time of serious import 
to agriculture. One grows out of the 
heated controversy over the lake car- 
goes railroad rate case, which has de- 
veloped into an acute political issue 
before the senate, resulting in a strong 
effort ‘to defeat Commissioner Esch 
for reconfirmation as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Along with this has come the introduc- 
tion by Senator Swanson, of Virginia, 
of a bill to repeal the Hoch-Smith res- 
olution, which has-recently begun to 
operate to give agricultural relief from 
high freight rates. Swanson’s action 
in trying to repeal it is said to be 
based on a statement by Commission- 
er Esch, that it was one of the bases 
before the commission for the lake 
cargo decision, which is held to ben- 
efit Pennsylvania coal operators, and 
harm Virginia, West Virginia and 
Kentueky interests. The repeal of 
this resolution will be a direct attack 
on agricultural interests, in the opin- 


—ion of agricultural leaders here, and a 


direct breaking of faith on the agree- 
ment which resulted in its enactment 
three years ago, and the withholding 


| at that time of an agricultural fight 
| against Section 15a of the transporta- 


tion act. 





MORAVIA SHIPPERS 


H. E. Glick, of Unionville, Iowa, sends 
in the report of the Moravia Co-operative 
Marketing Association, of which he is 
president. The association handled 177 
cars last year, mostly hogs. The average 
price received for hogs dropped $1.50 un- 
der the average price received for 1926. 
Under the receipts of the company is list- 
ed the item of $480.38, received as refund 
from the Producers’ Commission Com- 
pany. This-is a refund of 20 per cent on 
the business that the association did with 
the Producers. The report notes that 
since the Producers cut their commission 
20 per cent, this really amounted to a 40 
per cent reduction in commission charges. 
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HAMILTON SEED & COAL CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


of Reliable Seed Service 


of their crops. 


plants in Iowa. 
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know their origin and quality, 
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y Hamilton Seeds. 
CLOVER Hawkeye Brand.” 


nearest Hamilton Dealer. 


It was way back in 1869 when the late Hon. J. T. Hamilton 
opened his first seed store in Cedar Rapids. 
Hamilton Seeds have been winning new friends year after year. 
Seeds are a mighty important factor in the farming business 
and we have always selected and cleaned our seeds with that 
thought uppermost in our minds. 
to be negligent in this matter of providing seeds to farmers who 
depend absolutely upon these seeds for the profitable growth 


We maintain one of the largest and most modern seed-cleaning 
And because we are located in the center of the 
great mid-west producing area, we are able to keep in close 
touch with seed conditions and thus select seeds of finest qual- 
ity. <A big portion of our seeds comes from farms which pro- 
duced seeds for us year after year for the past fifty years. 


are first-class from the standpoints of purity and germination. 
4 
They come in branded bags—‘Hamilton’s 


The element of risk is reduced to a minimum 
when you plant Hamilton Seeds. 
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To Adolph Larson, of Washington 
county, goes first place in the Iowa 
pork Production contest, sponsored by 
the extension department of Iowa 
State College, in co-operation with the 
county Farm Bureaus of Iowa and a 
number of private agencies. The award 
carried a cash prize of $200. 

In producing 1,930 pounds of pork 
per sow from each of nine sows in six 
months’ time, consisting of 9.44 pigs 
per sow, averaging 204.4 pounds each 
at 180 days, Mr. Larson is declared 
lowa Champion Pork Producer in 
1927, winning over 250 hog men who 
entered the contest. 

The average sow over the state can 
not be credited with over 600 pounds 
of pork in six months, crediting her 
with five pigs averaging 120 pounds 
Pescon's average of 1,930 pounds of 
pork from each of his sows represented 
production which excelled by approxi- 
mately 200 pounds the nearest com- 
petitor. He represents the best of 
Iowa hog raisers and is,so recognized 
by the neighbors. He farms 80 acres. 


112 PIGS FROM NINE SOWS 


Mr. Larson had nine sows which far- 
rowed 112 pigs, the average farrowing 
date being March 10. He saved 85, 
which were weighed up on Sept. 7. 

His breeding stock consisted of 
yearling Spotted Poland China sows 
mated toa Poland China yearling boar. 
They are crossbreds to a certain ex- 
tent. The sows had farrowed before 
and proved themselves good mothers. 

During pregnancy, the sows had the 
run of a 14-acre corn field which had 
been hogged down. In addition, they 
were fed whole oats twice a day. As 
to the handling of the sows prior to 
farrowing, Mr. Larson said: 

‘IT first shut my nine sows on a 
feeding floor 16x50 adjoining the cen- 
tral hog house. This was from two 
to four weeks prior to farrowing, and 
as My sows were weighing about 500 
pounds and the stalls were 5x8 feet, 
you know I was on the job to save 9.5 
pigs per sow to market. 

“T fed just a little oil meal in ground 
oat slop to have the sows in good con- 
dition and I spent a lot of time at the 
hog house, even before the pigs came. 
I think this helped a lot, as the sows 
and I were pretty well acquainted. I 
made a mixture of 40 pounds of tank- 
age, 40 pounds of alfalfa meal and 20 
pounds of oil meal and I put about 6 
quarts of this in 14 quarts of whole 
oats in a trough morning and night in 
addition to the slop and two ears of 
corn per sow. 


USED FOS-FOR-US MINERALS 


“After the pigs came I put this mix-" 
ture in a creep along with shelled corn 
where the little pigs soon learned to 
eat. I kept the sows and litters on the 
floor for 8 weeks, when I turned them 
upon a clover pasture. 

“The pigs were weaned at about 12 
weeks of age and vaccinated. As the 
weather grew warmer the pigs were 
kept in a grove adjoining the clover 
field and I fed shelled corn and tank- 
age and oil meal (50-50) and always 
plenty of water hauled in a stock tank 
on a sled. I have been raising hogs 
eight years and always like to have old 
sOWs and a mature boar. 

“IT have been feeding Fos-For-Us 
mineral mixture to my hogs and pigs 
for one year. Naturally, it was fed to 
my prize winning stock. I selected 
Fos-For-Us because it is a mineral 
mixture that contains the minerals that 
are lacking in the daily ration. For 
this reason, it is efficient and its cost 
is right. Fos-For-Us mineral mixture 
not only helped me to produce prize 
Winning pork, it helped me to keep my 
bork production costs down.” 

Mr. Larson’s pigs were a very 
thrifty, uniform lot and he did not 
have to worm the pigs. 

He kept a fairly accurate account of 
the amount of feed fed, from farrowing 
until the pigs were sold, as follows; 








Corn, 1,100 bu.; oats, 28 bu.; tankage, gy 


Eight Litters Average Practically One Ton Each 


1,800 Ibs.; linseed oil meal, 1,400 Ibs.; 
alfalfa meal, 800 lbs.; Fos-For-Us min- 
eral mixture, 200 lbs.; and the run of 
10 acres of clover pasture. These 
amounts cover what the sows ate while 
nursing the pigs. 

The corn cost him 62c per bu.; the 
oats were valued at 35c per bu.; the 
tankage cost $3.75 per 100 lbs.; the oil 
meal $2.60, alfalfa meal $30 per ton, 
Fos-For-Us Minerals, $2.50 per cwt. 

The pasture actually utilized by the 
hogs would amount to about 6% acres, 


as 5 tons of hay were cut from the 10 
acre field, and then in addition there 
was considerable fall pasturage left, 
as the pigs were out Sept. 10. The 
pasture was figured at $8 per acre, or 
about the rent charge. 

On the basis of these amounts of 
feeds and feed costs, the total cost of 
these pigs, from farrowing until sell- 
ing time, would be $864.70, made up 
as follows: 

Corn, $682; oats, $9.80; tankage, 
$68; alfalfa meal, $12; Fos-For-Us min- 


How A. Larson Won Iowa Pig Championship 


erals, $5.00; pasture, $52; oil meal, 
$36.40. 

The cost per pound of gain on this 
basis, $ .0497, or approximately 5c per 
pound for feed alone. 

This would represent about 80 per 
cent of the cost of growing these pigs. 
Adding 20 per cent for labor and cost 
of keeping brood sows through preg- 
nancy, the total approximate cost of 
Mr. Larson’s pork would be about 7c 
per pound.—International Agricultural 
Corporation. 








ADOLPH LARSON, 
Wellman, Iowa, 
Pig Champion. 





I have been feeding 
FOS-FOR-US§Miner- 
al Mixture to my 
hogs and pigs for one 
year. Naturally it 
was fed to my prize 
winning stock. I se- 
lected FOS-FOR-US 
“because it is a min- 
eral mixture that 
contains the miner- 
als that are lacking 
in the daily ration. 
For this reason it 
is efficient and its 
cost is right. FOS- 
FOR-US Mineral 
Mixture not. only 
helps me to produce 
prize winning stock, 
but it helps me to 
keep my pork pro- 
duction costs down. 
FOS-FOR-US_ -Min- 
;; to pte has my 


‘Very truly yours, 
A. C. LARSON. 














There is a 
Fos-For-Us 
Mineral 
Mixture 
Dealer 
near you. 














Another prize winner! 
eral Mixture helps carry Adolph Larson to 
Iowa’s pig championship and $200 cash. 


FOS-FOR-US helped to build up strong 
frames and vigorous bodies for his 9 sows— 
helped them farrow big litters of strong, sturdy 
And, 85 pigs LIVED! 
That’s 9.4 pigs saved per sow—or twice the 
Iowa average! 


Dead pigs don’t win prizes. FOS-FOR-US 
fed pigs are strong, sturdy pigs that win prizes 
and make profits. 


pigs—112 pigs in all! 





Some of Adolph Larson’s prize winning pigs getting their Fos-For-Us. 


Fos-For-uS Mineral Mixture 
Helps Adolph Larson Win Championship 


A 


FOS-FOR-US makes prize winners by giv- 
ing sows and pigs the minerals which farm feeds 
lack—Phosphorus, Lime, Salt and Iodine. FOS- 
FOR-US does everything any mineral SHOULD 
do and for less money. 


Send the coupon today for low prices 
and name of your nearest dealer. 
help YOU to be next year’s Champion Hog 
Raiser! 


It Is Certain to Help You to 


Extra Profits 





The mothers getting their daily Fos-For-Us. 


|NTERNATIONAL AG2I 


(ORPORATION 


431 Main Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FOS-FOR-US Min- 


It may 


CULTURAL 











THE INSTITUTION 
BEHIND FOR-FOR-US 
International Agricul- 

tural Corporation is one 
of the largest companies 
in America devoted to 
supplying agricultural ne- 
cessities. 

Its properties include 26 
plants, from Canada to 
the Gulf; the largest 
phosphate rock mines in 
the world; tankage 
plants; mineral feed 
mills; cotton seed oil 
mills; its own fleet of 
tank _cars; private rail- 
ways, locomotives and 
millions of dollars worth 
of mining equipment. 

Its personnel includes a 
large corps of engineers, 
chemists and crop, soil 
and animal experts who 
are constantly devoting 
their knowledge to the 
good of all agriculture. 

Its services include in- 
vestigations of special soil 
and crop problems and 
the preparation of special 
fertilizers for special con- 
ditions; experiments in 
animal and poultry hus- 
bandry and the furnishing 
of products to improve 
profits from stock and 
poultry raising. 

Uts products, as a con- 


sequence, are Reliable, 
a and Service- 
able. 


oom ese ee 
| International Agricultural Cor- 
I poration. 

Dept. 16, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 
| Please send me prices, litera- 
| ture and name of my nearest 

Fos-For-Us Mineral Mixture 
| dealer, 
| 
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Name 





Address 
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IOWA WANTS LOWDEN 


State Republican Convention Backs Farm Equality 


HE Iowa state Republican conven- 
tion last week urged the passage 
of farm legislation “to insure to the 
farmer equality with other interests 
and the same degree of protection as 
other industries.” It instructed the 
Iowa delegates at large for Lowden 
and strongly urged district delegates 
to follow this lead. The make-up of 
the delegation indicates that Lowden 
will get every Iowa vote. Hoover men 
tried to get an instructed delegation 
from the Fifth but had to be content 
with a resolution, passed only after a 
contest in the district, that Hoover 
was a presidential possibility. 
With everybody for Lowden and ev- 





riculture all the advantages that will 
accrue thru the enaetment of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, op other legislation 
that will insure a fair and equitable 
distribution of the comforts of life. 

“We present Frank O. Lowden, of 
Illinois, as Ilowa’s eandidate for presi- 
dent. He is able, clean and outstand- 
ing, and long before the agricultural 
issue had come to the front in national 
politics, he had come by virtue of per- 
sonal merit to a foremost place among 
the leaders of the nation. 

“He is in known and avowed sympa- 
thy with the cause of agriculture and 


| with all that such cause implies for 


erybody for farm legislation, the con- | 
| to national matters has ever been and 


vention arguments turned on the 
make-up of the delegation and on the 
phraseology of the resolutions. 
was unanimous approval of the key- 
note speech by M. J. Tobin, of Vinton, 
an address in which a~- conservative 
Republican showed how even that 
wing of the party has swung around to 
the farm view. Mr. Tobin’s attack on 


the administration and on Secretary | 


Hoover was wildly cheered. He said: 

“Has the administration kept its 
promise made for agriculture in the 
last presidential campaign and party 
platform? On the contrary, the presi- 
dent, aided, abetted and advised by an 
outstanding member of his cabinet, 
has failed utterly to keep the party's 
sacred promises. 


the ‘deep distress’ and bring back a 
‘balanced condition between agricul- 
ture, industry and labor,’ the president 


vetoed the bill. We are fed up on 
solemn words and high sounding 
phrases. Agriculture, mighty in unity, 


demands action.” 

In the debate over the resolutions, 
farm forces wanted a statement that 
would match Tobin’s remarks in vigor. 
Older hands at the political game in- 
sisted that a more conservative state- 
ment was better policy. The majority 
report of the resolutions committee 
declared: 


The Majority Report 


“We, the Republicans of Iowa, in 
convention assembled, take this oppor- 
tunity to felicitate the people of the 
United States on the financial stability 
and general welfare of our country. 

“We reaffirm our faith in all the 
fundamental policies of the Republican 
party and assert our belief that our 
safety and welfare are more secure 
thru government by parties with defi- 
nite policies. 

“We endorse the economical conduct 
of public affairs by the administration 
of Calvin Coolidge. Our public debt has 
been decreased and the tax burdens 
have been lessened at the same time. 

“There remains, however, the fulfill- 
ment of one pledge in the Republican 
platform of 1924 which is of vital im- 
port to the farming industry. There 
can be no secure national progress in 
which all sections of the nation and all 
major industries do not share alike. 
The agricultural industry has not 
shared in the post-war period of pros- 
perity. 

“Agriculture does not demand a low 
level of prices, but it does demand 
equality with other industry and the 
same degree of protection as other in- 
dustries. It demands the American 
market for the products of the Ameri- 
can farm. The farmer’s dollar should 
have the same purchasing power as 
the industrial dollar by a guarantee of 
the same market on the same terms. 

“We declare unreservedly and em- 
phatically in favor of a protective pol- 
icy on the products of American in- 
dustry and American labor, and a tar- 
iff on all agricultural products that 
can be grown in the United States 
high enough to insure the American 
market for American agriculture. 

“We maintain that those who bene- 
fit directly from protection thru other 
legislation should willingly accord ag- 


Even after congress | 
enacted a law looking toward ending | 


There | 


the general and symmetrical develop- 
ment of the nation; but his relation 


always will be. national, and we cham- 
pion him, not in a selfish spirit, but in 


| full knowledge of the man and with 





unreserved confidence in the service 
that he can and will render to the 
whole American people. 


| whem farms: are being abandoned be- | 





“Accordingly, we instruct our dele- | 


gates at large and strongly urge the 
district delegates to the national con- 
vention to unite whole-heartedly and 
with full understanding of the senti- 
ments of the great state of Iowa be- 
hind them in giving solid and deter- 
mined support for his nomination. 

“Tt is the sense of this convention 
that irrigation and reclamation proj- 
ects, under whatever guise, now before 





congress, would, if approved, add mil- 
lions of acres of tillable area at a time 


cause a surplus of farm products has 
depressed the market. Such projects 
would add to the surplus, further de- 
press the markets, work injury to the 
farmers, consequently this convention 
opposes. them.” 





Minority Report Strongly Favored 


Strong tho these resolutions are, 
some of the delegates, particularly 
those from farm districts, wanted to 
leave no possible doubt as to the stand | 
of Iowa Republicans. They greeted | 
with cheers the minority report by J. 
M. Anderson, of Winnebago county. 

In its revised form the minority re- 
port, with the exception of the first | 
three paragraphs, which were the | 


——— 
same as those of the majority report, 
was as follows: 

“Whereas, our president has been in 
power during the most disastrous cri- 
sis in the history of American agricy). 
ture and has been urged by the chosen 
representatives of the people in con- 
gress assembled to give his Sanction 
and approval to sound, constructive 
legislation for economic agricultural 
equality of opportunity before the law 
enjoyed by capital, industry and labor. 
and has coldly declined to do so with. 
out submitting in return any practical 
solution of this problem, at once the 
most vital and fundamental to the na- 
tion’s welfare: 

“Be it Resolved, that we are utterly 
opposed to the administration's policy 
which is undermining the Stability of 
agriculture and endangering the future 


| safety of our country. 


“Whereas, the industrial and com- 
mercial interests are now announcing 
the candidacy of their own secretary 
of commerce and trade with the 
avowed purpose of perpetuating the 
policy of exploiting agriculture for 
their own gain: 

“Now, therefore, be it further Re 

(Concluded on page 43) 








All the scientific skill and creative ability of the world’s larg- 
est organization devoted exclusively to tire building enter 
into the manufacture of Firestone Tires. Engineers, chem- 
ists, designers, and the thousands of stockholder-employees 
are pledged to maintain the Firestone ideal of “Most Miles 


per Dollar.” 


The Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloonistheirsupreme achieve- 
ment—recognized as the quality standard of the industry. 
Firestone advanced the science of tire building many years 
by developing the special Gum-Dipping process by which 
every fiber of every cord in Firestone tires is saturated and 





ndorses 


insulated with rubber, minimizing friction and heat and 
adding many extra thousands of miles. 

With world-wide facilities for controlling raw materials 
at the sources, and direct distribution only to regular tire 
dealers through 149 Factory Brat:ches and Warehouses, 








Firestone eliminates middlemen’s profits and assures fresh, 


lower car upkeep. 
MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


‘COURIER. 


clean tires to motorists everywhere. Firestone Dealers— 
specially trained at Firestone Tire Repair Schools and Edu- 
cational Meetings and with better service facilities—give 
valuable assistance in securing longer tire mileage and 
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FIRESTONE OLDFIELD p 
—the tire de luxe; Gum-Dipped for —built according to Firestone —low price; carries Sta —a good tire at a very low price; 
extra strength, staminaand mileage. long mileage principles. Manufacturers’ Warranty. designed for the light car. 
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New Ideas in Poultry Feeding 


(Continued from page 5) 


era % 
oug ; 
Ter this reason I am inclined to think 


that there are a good many poultry 
keepers who might use this short cut 
method without any particular loss, if 
they do not neglect their birds in any 
gt ua used by Professor Ken- 
nard, at the Ohio station, is composed 
of 70 pounds of yellow corn, 20 pounds 
winter wheat middlings, 5 pounds of 50 
per cent meat scrap, 4 pounds of poul- 
try bone meal, 1 pound of salt. This 
mash is coarsely ground, the corn be- 
ing broken to from half the size to the 
full size of a kernel of wheat, and the 
bone meal was of about the same size. 
When fed to chicks it is ground finer. 
For laying hens the corn is decreased 
to 65 pounds and meat scrap to 10 
pounds. When milk in any form is 





in with mash is mot more than | fed in connection with this mash, the 
to pay for the extra trouble. | 


meat scrap is reduced one-half. If the 
hens do not have a good range with 
plenty of fresh green grass on it they 
must have green feed supplied, such 
as green chopped alfalfa, cabbage, 
chard, rape or lettuce. If they are 
kept indoors most of the time they 
must have, in addition to green feed, 
cod liver oil, all the year, “if heavy 
mortality, low egg production and poor 
shell texture is to be avoided.” No- 
tice those quotation marks. They are 
the words used by Professor Kennard 
himself. 

When I feed whole grain and I use 
a mixture of wheat and whole yellow 
corn, in summer this mixture is one- 
third corn and two-thirds wheat; in 
winter the proportions are reversed. 
In the winter it was fed in the litter 
in the morning and in troughs when it 


was fed at 7 o’clock in the evening, 
after the lights were on in the poul- 
try house. Grain may be fed in troughs 
all the year around. Hens do not need 
te scratch for their feed. Where they 
have a good range they will scratch 
enough. The scratching the hens do is 
wasted energy and results in lower egg 
production. 


Dry mash should be before the hens 
all the time. To make them eat the 
same weight of mash they do of wheat 
and corn it is necessary to vary the 
quantity of grain at times. They do 
not like mash very well and will never 
eat too much of it when it is fed dry. 
A good way to fool them when they 
are not eating dry mash enough, is to 
feed it dampened. They will eat it 
then. After they have had cod liver 
cil a while they desert any other feed 
for the one the oil is in. 

My motto in feeding laying hens is 
“full and plenty.” I pick a few of them 
up every day and “heft” them. If they 
are round and feel solid I know they 








are all right. If they begin to feel soft 
and flabby I cut down on the whole 
grain. ‘If they feel thin and skinny I 
begin feeding dampened mash. 

A Leghorn hen needs about 75 
pounds of feed in a year and a Plym- 
outh Rock, or other hen of similar 
size, about 85 pounds. Five pounds of 
meat scrap is enough for a hen a year. 
Milk may be fed to the limit the hens 
will consume it. When the hens have 


| all the milk they will drink they do 


not absolutely need water, but I al- 
Ways gave them a drink at night and 
they liked it. At the Idaho experiment 
station sour milk was bought for 50 
cents per 100 pounds. It was estimat- 
ed that each 100 pounds returned eggs 
that sold for 70 cents. 

This is not all there is to poultry 
feeding, of course. Later I hope to 
take up the matter of vegetable 
proteins. 





“Did that firm fail to pay its debts?” 
“No; it failed so that it wouldn’t have 
to pay them.” 
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OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
*‘Plowmakers for the World” 
GENERAL OFFICE and WORKS ° 


in the furrow where it soon decays. There is no better way to improve the 


fertility and physical condition of the soil. 


We have received so many favorable comments on these plows that we want 
every farmer in the corn producing states to know about them. We want you 
to have the advantages that these new plows bring, for it will mean better crops 
and bigger profits to you. All we ask is an opportunity to demonstrate that 
the Oliver 18” Big Base plow will do every — 
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thing we say it willdo. 







The Oliver 18" Big 
Base is the plow 
that has been so 
popular in Corn 
Borer Control 
work, It does the 
kind of plowing 
that experts and 
authorities agree 
will help control 
this dreaded pest. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Have You Heard 
about fhe NEW 
OLIVER Big Base PLOWS 


They are so entirely different and the quality of their work is so greatly im- 
proved that they are not to be compared with other plows now in use. Farmers 
who have used these new 18” Big Base Plows say they would not be satisfied to 
return to their old standard of plowing. They like the way these plows pulverize 
the furrow slice and the ease with which they handle, but the thing that sur- 
prises them most is the way the Oliver 18” Big Base covers every particle of trash. 


Take the big base into the heaviest growth of weeds and stalks and without 
any preliminary breaking or discing of the stalks you can do a perfectly clean 
job of plowing. No stalks or weeds are left on top of the plowed ground to 
harbor crop pests or to interfere with cultivation. All trash is put down deep 


What is the Size of Your Tractor? 


| Fill out the coupon below and let us know the size and make of 

Y 4h tractor you expect to use. We will send you our new heipful 
$ literature on the plow best suited to your tractor. In choosing 
) your plow you want to select one that will permit you to utilize 
to the fullest advantage the power of your tractor. If you have 
ig one of the lighter tractors perhaps you will want the 18” Big 
% Base Sulky. For a larger tractor you will no doubt be able to use 
the 18” Big Base Gang to better advantage. The Big Base is also 
available on a horse drawn sulky. 


In order that you can use the Big Base plow on either sod or 
stubble land we have built two mould-boards, one for sod and 
one for stubble. To change from a stubble plow to a sod plow, 
simply change the mould-board. 


Never before have such drastic changes and so many improve- 
ments been made in plow design. These new Oliver 18” Big Base 
plows are entirely different and distinctly better. Don’t put this 
off. Write now for this information. 


See) - 
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= © Oliver Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, Indiana 
- Please send full information on the Oliver 18-inch Big 
a Base Tractor plows. I have indicated below the size and 
a make of my tractor and will appreciate your sending 
}- information on the plow best suited to my needs 
: Make of Tractor 
- Size of Tractor 
4 
a Name 
: Address 
qa 
a 
m1 


Note—TIf interested in horse drawn sulky check here (__) 
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“WANTED 
} Something to Make 
a Corner Post Stay utr. 


Every Year Iowa Farmers spend $7,000,000 in Repairing and Replacing 
“their Fencing! Today the Same Product 
that saved great Organizations millions 
of dollars in the Maintenance Costs of 
their Lines, is offered Iowa Farmers! 
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Easy 
to Install 


3 Operations; 
2 Tools Necessary! 


yu after year the great Telephone and 
Telegraph Companies, the Railroads 
and the Electric Power Companies spent 

: millions of dollars needlessly, wasted days jyethod 

of back-breaking labor, anchoring their jyj¢q has not 

lines... for long ago had they proved con- peen sufficiently 

y clusively the futility of any form of bracing. § catisfa ctory to be 


even partially adopted. 
Today, the farmer is still 
demanding “something to make 
my corner posts stay put!” 








Then—in 1912 it was—the Never-Creep 
Anchor was introduced! Labor was reduced 
i ... time was saved ... maintenance costs 
bs cut to the minimum. Today these same 
companies know, recognize and acknow- Why, then, can he not solve his problem 
ledge the exclusive advantages of Never- the same way the great industrial institu- 
Creep Anchors. tions solved theirs? He can! The Never- 
Creep will anchor his corner posts just as 
The tests made, the records established, efficiently, just as economically as they 
the experience of these great organizations anchor telegraph, telephone and power 
are at the service of the farmer. Again Poles all over the world! 
may he profit by bor vets sahara methods For the past month, 1,000 Iowa Farmers have been 
and adapting them to his needs! testing Never-Creep Anchors—convincing themselves 


that they saved time, money and labor. Their decision 
Long has he suffered from the tyranny of is unanimous—they do the job quicker, better and at 


his fences. Many coveted hours has he _ fess cost! 
spent replacing his lines. All too frequently 
has he dug into his pockets to pay for un- 
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Are you willing to profit by the experience of these 
expected repairs. It is safe to say that the “1b ie opm Pemagenssimined dts <o cee 

‘ ‘ y the possibility that Never-Creeps will solve your fence 
farmer has experimented with ever? known problems? Then mail the coupon below now and one or 
method of bracing and anchoring more Never-Creep Anchors will be sent to you C.O.D., 
in a futile attempt to solve his fenc- Special Delivery! There’s no logic in wasting time 
ing problems. All to no avail—every once your mind is made up. 





RS ep Ti el re aes 


’ Hengon the Anchor — 1 
If Never-Creeps will do the work quicker and better, if 
they will save you money and reduce your maintenance 


costs—you are losing money every day you are without This Coupon will solve 
them. If your local Lumber, Hardware or Implement your Fencing Problems! 


Dealer cannot supply you, mail this coupon to us. 
——Complete information concerning the uses and possi- 


; % 
g 
& 
he : \ 
4 
; a 
é ' bilities of Never-Creep Anchors on the farm. 
E : ——Never-Creep Anchors at $1.95 each, with the under- 
For Fence 8, # standing that my money will be immediately refunded 
Hn C O S Silos and % if these anchors are not satisfactory in every respect. 
Windmills H 
8) Name 
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FERRE UU LTILTELCE CTE LEST CEE EET eres 
CHANCE COMPANY 
Centralia, Missouri 

Kindly send me the item checked 
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Manufactured by Address 
CHANCE COMPANY, Centralia, Missouri avira 
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Service Bureau 





service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- | 


cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by tetter. 

embers must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


Lady Vee-Ja Laboratories 
Running a Bluff 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
pers have written us regarding letters 
they are receiving from attorneys in 
Waterloo demanding payments for 


some unordered toilet articles sent 
them a year ago. The Lady Vee-Ja 
Laboratories sent out packages to a 
number of folks. These bundles were 
unordered and like -the gag of the 

















necktie gang, there was a suggestion | 


that the farmer keep them or return | 


them. 


As one farmer says: “We did not 


order the package and didn’t know | 


how it happened to come unless some 
friend had sent it. After a while we 
got a bill for the stuff and could have 
sent it back, but decided if the Vee-Ja 
folks wanted the stuff they could come 
and get it.” 

Perfectly right, friend. The Better 
Business Bureau of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America made the 
following statement recently regard- 
ing responsibility of a person who re- 
ceives unsolicited merchandise: 

“Because these goods arrive unher- 
alded and unanticipated, and because 
they come in packages which are in 
no way indicative of the goods they 
contain, it is practically impossible for 
the recipient to refuse the goods when 
they are delivered to him. Further, 
they may be left in the mail box or 
upon the front porch while the re- 
cipient is out, and once they are left 
in that way the postoffice department 
considers that the goods have been 
accepted. 





“Even after such delivery and ‘ac- | 
ceptance’ has been made the liabili- | 


ties of the recipient are very limited 
and well defined so that. the mere 
fact that unordered goods have been 
put into a person’s hands need dis- 
turb no one. 

“The recipient is under no liability 
to return the goods or to notify the 
sender that they have been received 


even tho an addressed and. stamped | 


enyelope or carton is enclosed in the 
original parcel for that purpose. He 
is under no obligation to accord the 
goods any particular degree of care or 
to notify the sender that he holds 
them subject to the sender’s disposi- 
tion.” 

Perhaps the attorneys who are so 
anxious to collect these accounts can 
get expense money from the Vee-Ja 
Laboratories and go out and person- 
ally run down the packages. If they 
do, we believe farmers would be jus- 
tified in asking that storage be paid 
them for holding the articles for a 
year. 

Firms who have to resort to trick 
methods to force their goods on folks 
must have a poor product to offer. 


Clark Captured After a Year 
of Freedom 


When John Clark made his escape 
from the Greenfield jail in March, 
1927, by slugging the sheriff, he gained 
his liberty and let another fellow take 
the blame in a chicken stealing deal 
in Adair county, but he forgot that the 
law has a long arm. The last of Feb- 
Tuary of this year Clark was taken 
into custedy at Ottumwa, where he 
Was working in a railroad yard. After 
he was brought back to Greenfield 
and faced the judge he found there 
were other charges awaiting him. 

Because he assaulted Sheriff W. F. 
Sachau and broke jail the judge raised 
the sentence and Clark now has twen- 
ty-one years at Anamosa ahead of him 
Instead of the five years he might 
have received on the chicken stealing 
charge, 





CHRYS 


New Chrysler “52” 


Two-Door Sedan oro eo @ @ $670 
Coupe ° ° * oa se ee @ 670 
Roadster (with rumble seat)e © © 2 670 
Touring “-eef ee weeeie 695 
Four-Door Sedan - + © « « 720 
DeLuxe Coupe (with rumble seat) « 720 
DeLuxe Sedan + + + «© «© «© 790 


Great New Chrysler “62” 
Business Coupe - - - - + + #1065 


Roadster (with rumble seat)» « «© +» 1075 
Tae + ~ .«-° «+ 0-0-5 
Two-Door Sedan - + «© + + 1095 
Coupe (with rumble seat) oeee 1 145 
Four-Door Sedan i a ee 175 
Landau Sedan + + » © « « 1235 


Illustrious New Chrysler “72” 


Two-Pass. Coupe (with rumble seat)- $1545 


Royal Sedan o aa e ° id * e 1595 
Sport Roadster (with rumble seat) + 1595 
Four-Passenger Coupe - + + 1595 
Town Sedan - + + «+ « « + 1695 
Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat) 1745 
Crown Sedan oe es e# e@ 2 @ 1795 


New 112 h. p. Imperial “80”’ 





Roadster (with rumble seat) + «+ © $2795 

Five-Passenger Sedan -« « « + 2945 

Town Sedan - - + « © « « 2995 I . 
Seven-Passenger Sedan « « + 3075 its price. 
Sedan Limousine + « « « « 3495 

All prices f.o.b. Detroit, subject to t Fed- We ane 

eS F-0.D. etroit, subdjec curren e€ o 
eral excise tax. Chrysler shanties are in position satisfied 


to extend 


convenience of time payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler cars have the additional protection 
against theft of the Fedco System of numbering. 


LER 








You can now buy a Chry- 
sler— quality unchanged —at 
the sensational new lower 
prices of *670 and upwards. 


In no other make can you ob- 
tain such outstanding value. 


Because no other builder of 
motor cars combines such vol- 
ume production with Stand- 
ardized Quality of e 


and precision manufacturing. 


See the Chrysler line at these. 
new lower prices. Select the car 
which best fits your particular 
need. Inspect it. Test it. Com- 
pare it with any other car of 


ineering 


Ositive you will be 
at the only way to 


obtain Chrysler’s superior per- 
formance, quality and value is 
to buy a Chrysler. 


ecard 








Service Bureau members will recall 
that Clark and his brother, along with 
Jim Downard, stole chickens from Had 
Sivage near Orient. The thieves sold 
the chickens in Maryville, Mo., but 
were captured thru the fast work of 
Sheriff Frank Collings, of Creston, as 
they were returning home. 

Earl Clark is still at large and the 
Adair county authorities still hope to 
get him and complete the case even- 
tually. 





Does Your Farm Need 
More Lime? 


SU a 





(Continued from page 7) 


hands and rolling the soil thoroly from 
side to side until you are sure that the 
mixing has been thoroly done. If the 
sample is to leave the farm to be 
tested, collect a small amount of soil 
from a number of places in the com- 
posite sample and in sufficient amount 
to make up a final pint or so of soil. 
For your own satisfaction and in- 
formation, see that each sample is 


thoroly marked with an identification 
number or letter and if possible the 
geographical location by section, town- 
ship and range. 


If samplings are be- 











ing sent to your county agent or to 
your state experiment station, these 
identifications will be of very much 
value in making later recommenda- 
tions to you. 

In making your own tests remember 
that, the amount of limestone that you 
apply should be somewhat heavier 
than the test indicates, as some of the 
area represented in your final sample 
may be more acid than the composite 
one. This precaution should be taken 
especially when dealing with a Car- 
rington loam soil. 

As the work of soil testing and lime- 
stone application broadens in its use- 
fulness, more thought and care is be- 
ing given to the problems met in se- 
curing representative and accurate soil 
samplings. As has been said, certain 
soil conditions call for more detailed 


methods of sampling. No standard . 


rule for the frequency with which 
soil areas should be sampled can be 
set forth. It is a matter, however, in 
which the individual must use his best 
knowledge and skill in securing from 
each soil area a fair representation 
of the soil condition as it exists at the 
time sampling is done. 

Each land owner or tenant should 
have in the library a copy of the soil 
survey of his or her county, in order 
that he or she may have opportunity 








to study the soils of the farm from the 
standpoint of soil type. If the coun- 
ty in which you live has not yet had a 
soil survey made or if the report is 
not yet available, get such reports as 
are available from those counties ad- 
jacent to you and familiarize yourself 
with soil types surrounding you. Prob- 
lems of soil management are to be 
based in their final solution very 
largely on the soil type involved and 
this is perhaps more true of acidity 
than of any other soil condition in- 
volved in such improvement work. 





Coating for Poultry Trough 


A North Dakota reader writes: 

“Could I put an enamel coating of 
any kind on a galvanized trough, so I 
could use it for feeding milk to chick- 
ens? Would want something easily 
applied and not expensive.” 

I think a coating of melted paraffin 
would be just about what you need to 
keep the sour milk from affecting the 
galvanizing. Or you can warm a quart 
of kerosene in a tub of hot water, 
then shave and stir in as much paraf- 
fin as it will dissolve, and paint on two 
coats when the trough is dry and mod- 
erately .warm. 
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ABROAD WITH FLOOD 


“Rough” and “Tumble” Invade the African Jungle 
By FRANCIS A, FLOOD 


Bl been too busy hanging onto | off to one side and slow down lest the | 
motorcycle handle bars and keeping | black devil at the wheel rip off two of | 


my bare knees away from the sizzling 
hot motor between them—and sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just tired at night 
—to find time to write articles of ro- 
mance, adventure and agriculture. In- 
stead I will simply pass on the follow- 
ing observations from our log- book as 
Jim and I motorcycle across the conti- 
nent of Africa. 

November 10—We are finally on the 


road with our little one-cylinder mo- | 





torcycles—headed for the bush. Four | 


thousand miles of jungle, bush, pla- 
teau, desert, and mountains ahead of 
us. The Niger and the Nile valleys to 
cross, the great Sahara Desert, and 
the whole black continent of Africa— 
and it’s never been done on motorcy- 
cles before. We're off—in a clump of 
bush. 


Real jungle this, with trees, shrubs, ! 


and riotous tropical vegetation so 
dense and interwoven in many places 
that a man would have to chop his 
way thru with an axe. And yet a 
good road has been laid right thru its 
heart between the black walls of jun- 
gle on either side. A surfaced high- 
way that shoots like an air mail bea- 
con light thru the black of night, this 
road pierces the African bush. It is 
the road that draws the native blacks 
out of their mud huts in the bush and 
leads them into the light. 
Sun Reddens Bare Knees 

Hot, it is! So hot that even with 
‘our cork helmets, and our red-lined 
spine pads buttoned down the backs of 
our bush shirts, and even with the 





breeze stirred up by our twenty-mile | 


gait, we welcome the shade when the 
sun, that was practically straight 
above our heads at noon, ducks for a 
moment behind the jungle wall. Our 


baby-white bare knees, and consider- | 


able bare leg as well, exposed equally | 


to the sun and the public gaze on ac- 


count of our new “colonial” suits of | 


“shorts,” soon red up angrily, but 
they’ll get more than this before we 
cross the sizzling Sahara so we let 
‘em broil in their sweat 

A half-dozen, half-naked, half-asleep 
black men, hacking away at rough 
places in the road with their murder- 
ous looking machetes scurry to one 
side and grin at us as we boil on. 
A good American one-man tractor 
grader would do more road work in a 
day than fifty of these cheerful na- 
tives, but it would cost more to hire 
one per day, too. If a few tons of 
gravel, stone, or dirt are needed for 
a grade or bridge approach it is car- 


. ried there by these happy menials of 


the Dark Continent, a basket or cala- 
bashful at a time on their kinky, sold 
heads. One contractor introduced the 
wheelbarrow in a gang of natives who 
were carrying sand about a quarter of 
a mile, unloading a boat. He found 
them a few hours later first filling the 
wheelbarrow with their calabashes and 
then loading wheelbarrow and all onto 
their heads and plodding patiently 
along. “These trousered apes don’t 
know how to use their heads for any- 
thing else anyway,” he growled. 

I had seen, in Lagos, blacks going 
home from school with a book, a pen- 
cil, or even a bottle of ink perched se- 
renely on their head and _ tripping 
along just as any boy would do at 
home with the same things in his 
pocket. I’d seen them carry typewrit- 
ers and alarm clocks and chickens in 
crates, and I even saw one bow-legged. 
old blackamoor treading down a Lagos 
street with a big steel safe settled 
snugly on his head, unsteadied by 
either hand. A missionary friend told 
me of a native carrier of his who had 
toted, on the mass of bone he called 
his head, a crated kitchen stove weigh- 
ing 142 pounds, and he lugged it twen- 
ty miles a day, for five consecutive 
days. 

A screeching, honking lorry comes 
crashing down the road and we pull 





our motorcycle wheels or wreck his 
own bus, overloaded with freight and 
bouncing passengers. 

A little cluster of grass huts that 





“Rough” 





calls itself a native village wakes up 
as we put-put past and all hands rush 
to grab the long-haired sheep and’ gan- 
gling dogs which always watch and 
wait peacefully in the road. These 
African dogs, for some reason, have 
the same feeling of indifference to- 
ward an automobile or a motorcycle 
that an American cow has. Between 
dodges I wonder why the sheep here 
have hair instead of wool, while the 
natives have wool instead of hair, and 





and “Tumble” on the punk with Flood alongside, eating lunch. This 
road has been chopped thru the jungle; it was impossible to 
penetrate into it fifteen feet without an axe. 





then I recall an old Hausa trader who 


It was made in Timbuctoo, a few hu. 
dred miles up the desert and wag 
rather nattily decorated. 

“Is it cotton or wool?” I inquired. 

The old boy didn’t savvy “wool” at 
all, but he’d been trying to sell me op. 
trich and maribou feathers and he 
knew his wares. 

“It be sheep, sah,” he insisted. “No 


be cotton. It be sheep, sah.” 
“Oh, it be cheap, eh? Well, how 
cheap?” 


“No, it be sheep, sheep. It be sheep's 
feathers. sah. Be make from sheep’s 
feathers in Timbuctoo.”” I bought iwo 
of them, a sort of hair blanket woven 
in strips about eight inches wide and 
then sewed together to form a blanket, 
(And we needed them both, and more 
too, those cold Harmattan nights ip 
the desert a few months later.) 


_ Boao 
Wins Tennis Tournament 


November 11—Armistice day! Mr, 
Patterson, our American missionary 
friend in Abeokuta, sixty-five miles in. 
land from Lagos, invited me to enter 
the annual tennis tournament which 
seemed to be the principal event of 
the Armistice day fete. We registered 
as an all-American entry in this Afri- 
can tournament—and found twenty- 
four Britishers opposing us. Sheer 
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ZALES 


& 


Look for the ball with 
the top dyed bright red 










bundles per bale with 


The NewTwine—PLYMOUTHS® RED TOP 
Binds 4 acres more grain per bale 
than any standard twine 


Look For the Red Topped Ball 


— TOP”’ gives nearly a mile more twine than you get 


in any bale of Standard twine, enough extra to bind 


four acres more of grain! That’s why ‘“‘Red Top” is the 
most economical twine you can buy. 


It is the only twine which is guaranteed 28,800 ft. per 


bale. 


Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 550, 600 
(Red Top)and 650 ft. to the pound. Each 
and every grade-is guaranteed to be 
6 point binder twine. 


The Plymouth Six Points. 


Length—full length co che pound as 
guaranteed on the tag; 


2. Strength—less breaking, less wasted 


A finer grade of fibre makes “Red Top” stronger and 


evener than any ‘‘Standard’’ ewine. 


“RED TOP” is the best example of the Plymouth six 


points, 


Ask your dealer for full information, and insist on seeing 
“Red Top” yourself. The top of every ball is dyed 


bright red. 


Plymouth binder 


twine is by the 
makers of Plymouth 
rope. 


time, less wasted grain; 


3. Evenness—no thick or thin spots— 


o “‘grief”’; 


4. Special Winding—no tangling; 
5. Insect repelling—you can tell by its 


smell; 


6. Mistake-proof— printed ball—and 


instruction slip in every bale. 


PLYMOUTH --:- 
Whe atv-fooint Conde dwene 


North Rasta Mass. 
Welland, Canada 





tried to sell me a native-made blanket, | 
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forbids description of how 
mr. Patterson and I won our way to 
the finals just as it grew too dark for 
any more Playing. 

This tennis in Africa was a new one 
on me. At home when I see a tennis 
pall bouncing along off the court it is 
second nature for me to chase it. But 
as tennis is played here, a half-dozen 
plack men or boys are deployed back 
ef each end of the court and they 
chase all the balls. A white man would 
scorn to walk three feet for a tennis 
pall, and it was embarrassing for a 
porn retriever like me to find myself 
galloping off with the blacks after a 
stray tennis ball. 

November 12—As early as it-was 
safe to discard our cork helmets and 
be out in the sun, an hour and a half 
before sunset, we met our opposing 
English finalists for the championship 
match. Bingo! They won the first 
set. But we didn’t care, for we won 
the second and third, and the match, 
and the championship of Abeokuta for 
the Stars and Stripes. And that was 
that. Another big day right on the 
heels of Armistice day. 

November 13—My birthday! Three 
big days in a row., (I won’t discuss 
this subject because I’ve reached the 
age when one doesn’t welcome birth- 
days.) 

November 14—I might have known 
it!. Too much celebration, and the 
only indisposition I’ve felt on the en- 
tire trip as a result. I’d stood all the 
terrors of the African tropics, but gave 
way before the dinner table hospitality 
of an American missionary. Intem- 
perance finally got me—at the home of 
a missionary, too. Each night as Mr. 


_ Patterson bowed us to bed he -courte- 


ously offered, “Now if there’s anything 
you want, ask for it—and if we don’t 
have it we'll send for it.” And when 
a good South Carolina cook extends 
that principle to the dining table as 
Mrs. Patterson did, it is no wonder 
I weakened and fell after three holi- 
days. 

November 15, 16 and 17—Still under 
the weather, but on November 18 we 
start out again and drive thirty-five 
miles to the government agricultural 
experiment station near Ibadan. 

“Better have dinner and stay all 
night,” invited Mr. Faulkner, director 
of agriculture for Nigeria, “and let, us 
show you what we’re doing here on 
the farm.” 

That evening, after looking over the 
farm, we strolled thru a native ceme- 
tery and noticed the following inscrip- 
tions, most of them crudely hand 
carved on an ornate monument of 
sandstone: “Anna § devoted 
wife and partner of her husband’s mis- 
sionary labors in the 








forty years. Well might she exclaim, 
‘Lord, now lettest thy servant depart 
in peace.’” 

Another read: “In loving memory of 
Okoya Onilegbola. Died 10 Decem- 
ber, 1909. Aged 120 years.” Two 
graves away was another who had 
died at 102. This epitaph interested 
me. “S. P. Joke, who died leav- 
ing a mother, husband, and ten little 
Jokes.” 

Our visit at the experimental farm, 
and something about agriculture in 
Seneral in Nigeria will be discussed 
next week. 


Machine Cuts, Bales and Loads 
Corn Stalks 


A growing demand for corn stalks 
for making cellulose, paper, insulating 
board, and other valuable by-products, 
and the likelihood that the advent of 
the corn borer may force the removal 
and destruction of all corn stalks, 
lends particular interest to the exper- 
imental work done at Iowa State Col- 
lege for developing a machine to ‘han- 
die the corn stalks at the lowest cost. 

Indications are that the agricultural 
engineers working on the problem 
have it about solved. The machine is 
& combination mower, baler and toad- 
er. The newest improvement is ‘the 
Mower attachment. A mower cutter 








bar and sickle are fastened to the bot- 


district | 
where they scored four converts in | 


Good fences depend.on good fence 
posts—RED. TOP Steel Drive 
Posts. They prolong the useful 
life of your fence. RED TOPS 
are made of tough, springy, long- 
lived steel. That’s why they drive 
so easily through the hardest soil 
and last so many years in the 
fence line. 


One man with the RED TOP 
driver can drive 200 to 300 posts 


mareust te hav 
fences than to build them / 


Mo of the farmer’s profits leak through run- 
down fences. Crops and live stock lost through 
weak spots in your fence lines will pay for many 
rods of fence. Pasturage and feed lost because of 
not enough fencing will pay for many more rods. 





Today no farm can absorb such losses and still pay 
a profit. So good sound fences necessarily become 
the foundation for all profitable farming. 


a day and align them perfectly. 
They outlast four or five ordinary 
wood posts, eliminate yearly re- 
placements and repairs, permit 
closer cultivation to the fence 
line, protect stock from lightning. 
RED TOPS can be so driven as 
to be easily withdrawn and re- 
driven in a new location, making 
them particularly adapted to 
temporary fence support. 


Red Top 


GUARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts 


Go Now and See Your RED TOP Dealer 


Let him explain how good fences save enough waste on 
the farm to pay for themselves, also how a well planned 
fence system will increase yearly profits. He knows. 
That’s why he isa RED TOP distributor. Ask his advice. 





\ 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
_ 38-E South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





loader elevates the stalks to a plat- 
form on the baler, where they are fed 
into the hopper. 

An attachment is being devised to 
eliminate feeding the stalks to. the 


tom of the baler frame and driven 
by means of a: shaft and chain from 
the power take-off reduction box on. 
the front of the baler. The cutter bar | 
projects to the right of the wire baler | 





wheels, and cuts.a-six-foot swath. The | hopper by hand. The bales are dropped 


4 


4 








from the machine on the left side so 
that there is room on the right for the 


| next trip. The machine cuts, ‘gathers 


and bales the stalks at the rate of twe 
acres an hour when driven by a thirty- 
horse-power: tractor. 
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YOU -- are paying for 
this tractor every day-- 


You might as well own tt] 


WHEN you stand for higher costs of 
production than you need to, you are 
paying for a “Caterpillar” Tractor — 
WITHOUT OWNING IT. 

You are missing these advantages which 
a track-type “Caterpillar” gives — 


.»-more bushels per acre from thorough, timely tillage. 

.--shorter hours with more accomplished. 

---less man hire. 

---more acres plowed, tilled, harvested per day. 

.-.independence of weather—“Caterpillars” ride safely, 
soft or slippery soils. 

.--you attend all crops when work is needed. 

..-haul to high markets, however bad the roads, 


“Caterpillar” track-type tractors have 
stopped lost motion on the farm, thus 
insuring extra profits. 





Doesn’t Ride in © 
the Furrow. 


19 NEW FOLDERS covering every branch of 
better, quicker, cheaper farming with “Caterpillars” 
in corn, row crops, grains, groves, vineyards, or- 
chards, rice, sugar beets, cane, hay, dairying, 
cotton, etc., etc. 7 ¢ 7 ¢ Ask for one you want. 


You can own a “Caterpillar”. We have the plan. 
There is a “Caterpillar” “Dealer near you. 


Iowa ; 


CRAWFORD TRACTOR CO. 
309 Third Ave. W., Cedar Rapids 


MILLER TRACTOR & EQUIP- 
MENT CoO. 
1535 E. Fourtn St., Sioux City 


THE CARL R. MILLER TRACTOR 


CO., INC. 
1214-16 Mulberry St., Des Moines 


Ag 3528 





STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


HEY were plotting to bring the 

Civil war to an end, these Knights 
of the Golden Circle. Confederate pris- 
oners in northern camps were to be 
released, armed, and with northern 
Copperheads, were to march against 
federal armies. The plot centered 
around Sandusky, Ohio, where Confed- 
erate officers were confined. 

Minna Herbst, a girl of Sandusky, 
found her father in league with the 
Knights. Her friend, Hermann Kratz, 
on the local paper, was a strong Union- 
ist. So was Lieutenant Wayne Whip- 
ple, back home on leave after the Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness. Yet she found it 
hard to be disloyal to her father. 

To the Herbst home one night came 
the plotters, including Captains Beall 
and Burleigh, of the southern forces. 
Burleigh, who had rescued her from 
the lake a few weeks before, made love 
to Minna, and she was not displeased. 
Her liking for Burleigh gave her more 
sympathy for the southern cause. 
Whipple she liked also, and he seemed 
strongly attracted to her; yet the som- 
berness of his mood chilled her; he 
went about always as one dedicated to 
death. 

Meanwhile the plotters worked on. 
Reports came of the arrest of Copper- 
head conspirators at Chicago. Danger 











fles, tassels, fringes and embroideries 
fascinated Minna; and she bent her 
head over each costume in turn, look- 
ing to the back of the magazine for the 
description of it, and comparing the 
text, item by item, with the fllustra. 
tion. 

She read carefully, also, other dis. 
cussions of fashions, a story, a poem, 
and, in the department of “Novelties 
for September,” directions for making 
rustic frames for pictures, with acorns, 
colored seeds and corn, applied to the 
wood with glue and varnish. She 
glanced at the recipes, wondered about 
the books discussed in the literary de. 
partment, and last of all examined 
carefully the “Design for an Ornamen- 
tal Mansion, Designed Especially for 
Godey’s,” with its little towers and 
fancy scrollwork above the entrances. 


a closed the magazine, her eyes 
tired by the unaccustomed reading, 
and leaned back to dream for a little 
while of the appearance of that man- 
sion on the corner near the Fosters’ 
which her father had suggested, before 
she went slowly up to bed. It seemed 
strange to her how far a few days had 
carried her from the pain of her part- 
ing with Burleigh; until suddenly the 
memory of Hermann’s description of 








A huge cart, drawn by oxen and piled with hay, jolted across the track. 


and fear kept company with Herbst 
and his daughter. 

Still they went on with their plans. 
Burleigh, leaving to carry out the last 
details of the plot, told Minna that he 
loved her. 

To the excitement of war and love, 
Minna added a new interest. She was 
going to Detroit to get new dresses for 
herself and the girls. She dropped into 
Hermann’s office to borrow Godey’s 
“Ladies’ Book,” and listened to the 
story of how a spy had been shot that 
morning. “What if it had been Bur- 
leigh?” she thought, and grew faint. 





HE sat for a few minutes longer, not 

hearing clearly what Hermann said 
of apology and self-reproach; and left 
at last still somewhat bewildered, but 
collected enough to smile gravely at 
him at the door, and not to forget the 
magazine. 

When she got home, she secreted the 
copy of the “Ladies’ Book” in the kitch- 
en cupboard. She knew that if it ap- 
peared on the table in the front room, 
Helen would pounce upon it, and there 
would be no recovering it from her 
without an unpleasant encounter. Sup- 
per was early, and Minna hurried thru 
the dishes. Then she ensconced her- 
self by the table, with the magazine 
instead of her sewing, and gave herself 
up to an evening’s leisurely perusal 
of it. 

She gave her most careful attention 
to the big colored plate of fashions, 
which represented five ladies and a 
little girl formally grouped on the mar- 
ble steps leading to an ornate mansion, 
and clothed in the most astonishingly 
elaborate and splendid of costumes. 
The rich colors, the vast expanse of 
the hoop skirts, and the wealth of ruf- 





the young man sitting on his coffin 
came to her, and she-crept into her bed 
sobbing blindly. 

Ruby and Helen were noisily excited 
over the prospective trip to Detroit, 
which would be their first glimpse of 
the world outside Sandusky, except 
for the neighboring villages of Huron, 
Port Clinton and Milan. Little else was 
discussed; and the needs and desires 
of each girl in the matter of new 
clothes were canvassed thoroly, with 
estimates as to cost, suggestions as to 
materials, and much consultation of 
the styles in the copy of Godey’s, soon 
well worn. Minna made arrangements 
for the services of a seamstress imme 
diately after their return. She paid 
careful visits to the local stores, fa 
miliarizing herself with prices in order 
to be prepared to buy advantageously; 
and she consulted her father in regard 
to silver, furniture and other things 
she thought of buying, finding him 
teady to give her a free-hand in every- 
thing. 

When she announced to him one 
noon her decision to start on the trip 
on the Philo Parsons the next day, 
however, she noted a marked hesita- 
tion in his response. He seemed about 
to urge an objection, but said nothing. 

“Is there some reason you’d rather 
we wouldn’t go then, father?” she said. 
“We could wait, tho I’ll be hurried now 
to get my dress done for the wedding.” 

“Oh, it’s all right, I guess.” That 
evening, when the younger girls had 
gone to bed in order to get a good rest 
in preparation for the trip, he called 
Minna_into the front room. “I guess 
if you are going tomorrow, Minna,” he 
told her, “I had better ask you to take 
a word to Captain Beall for me. I don’t 
like to write (Continued on page 36) 








Offering all the power, speed 
and stamina of an improved 
valve-in-head motor... con- 
structed throughout of the fin- 
est quality materials available, 
with precision methods of 
manufacturing that are un- 
surpassed . . . and with its 
performance and dependabil- 
ity proved by millions of miles 
of testing on the great General 
Motors Proving Ground— 


—the Bigger and Better Chev- 
rolet is designed and built to 
deliver the strenuous perform- 
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ance a motor car must give 
when used on the farm. 


From the heavy, banjo-type 
rear axle and the stronger, 
sturdier frame .. . to the 
powerful 4-wheel brakes and 
ball bearing worm and gear 
steering mechanism—this sen- 
sational new car is built to 
stand up! Every unit of the 
chassis is designed with a mar- 
gin of over-strength that as- 
sures faultless performance 
under every condition of usage. 
Nor is this strength of con- 
struction confined to the chas- 
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™ Proved on the World’s Greatest Proving Ground 


sis alone—for the beautiful new 
Fisher bodies are built of the 
strongest and most durable 
combination of materials 
known to the body builder’s 
craft ... wood and steel, each 
reenforcing the other! 


The nearest Chevrolet dealer 
has on display a complete 
showing of the new Chevrolet 
models. Go see them. You’ll 
find beauty, performance and 
high quality construction that 
you never thought possible in 
an automobile—at such 
amazing low prices! 


c. es 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


The COACH *5 85 


The T. i 
Se 4S ieee 15 


The $ Utility Truck 

Coupe -- 595 (Chassis Only) $495 
¢ “ 

Fn laa 2 $675 Light Delivery $375 


(Chassis only) 


The Sport $ All prices f.o.b. Flint 
Cabrisiee - °665 ——— 
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Caring for stock is easier in the 
well-lighted barn. 





An automatic electric water 
system settles the water-supply 
problem. 





The motor-operated grain eleva- | 
tor saves time and labor at 
seasons when the demand for 
both is greatest. 











An electric motor is better than 
human muscle when it comes 
to cutting feed. 











The Electric Mill Saves 
Mileage and Money 


T SEEMS a small thing to haul feed to the grist mill for grinding 
and to bring it back again. But mileage means money to the farmer 
—it is one of the biggest elements in farming costs. 


A small motorized grinder will keep the feed bin filled almost 
automatically. And this is just one way in which G-E motors, 
control, and other electric equipment are saving money on well- 
managed farms. For only as the farmer’s own time is set free, can the 
improvements on which his future profits depend be carried out. 


Farmers who know electric equipment look upon the G-E monogram 
as a mark of dependability on electric devices. 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the 
power company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book which 
explains more than 100 uses for electricity on the farm. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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HE new Radiola 16 has es- 

tablished itself as one of the 
finest low-priced receivers ever 
designed. Although built pri- 
marily for use with storage-bat- 
tery power, where electric light 
current is not available, it has 
also become one of the most 
popular sets to use with battery- 
eliminating devices. 


It gives equally fine performance 
with storage battery or electric 
line power. In sensitivity, selec- 


tivity and tone quality, it has set — 


a new standard for receivers in 
its price class. And its compact- 


EASTER 


RCA-Radiola~ 
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Anyone can be proud to own a 
RADIOLA 16 





RCA RADIOLA 16 


6-tube, tuned radio frequency receiver. A big per- 
former fora little price. May be operated with storage 
batteries; or, by the addition of socket-power de- 
vices, with A. C. electric current. 


Equipped with Radiotrons . . $82.75 





RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A 


The leader in its class. Ideal to use with Radiola 16. 
You can tell it by its rich, mellow tone . . $35 


RCA HOUR 


Every Saturday night through the following stations 
associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 





8 tog p.m. 8 to 9 p.m. 7 to 8 p.m. 
Eastern Time Pacific Time Central Time 
WJZ WBAL | KPO KGO | KYW WDAF 
WEEI WRC | KFI KGW | KSD wow 
WTIC WHAM KFOA-KOMO WCCO WHAS 
WJAR KDKA KHQ WOC WSM 
WTAG WLW WHO WMC 

WCSH WIR WSB 
















ness is not the least of its merits. 


Ask any RCA dealer to demon- 
strate for you this wonderful 
receiver, which is the product 
of the Radio Corporation of 
America, and its associated com- 
panies—General Electric and 
Westinghouse—leaders in elec- 
trical research and manufacturing. 
And be sure to have it demon- 
strated with one of the new RCA 
Loudspeakers, Model 100A. 


Thereare other Radiolas ranging 
in price up to $895, but none 
that gives more per dollar than 
the compact Radiola 16. 


— 











MADE - BY - THE: MAKERS - OF: THE - RADIOTRON 
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isn’t a wolf in sheep’s clothing 


N° man ever saved money on “cheap” 
paint. That is because “low-price- 
per-gallon” and real economy are miles 
and miles apart. 

So when anyone offers you a wonder- 
ful bargain on paint, look out. There are 
many wolves in sheep’s clothing in the busi- 
ness of selling “cheap” paint. 

There’s the man who tells §€ 
you ofa barrel of paint shipped J 
by mistake to your town, which 
he will sell you at a low price to 
saveexpenseof shipping itback | 4 * 
to the factory. Apple-sauce! 

There’s the firm that takes 


and boosts it to 60 gallons— 
and threatens to have the law 
on you if yourefuse to accept it. 

There’s the unknown firm who writes 
you glowing reasons why they will give 
you special concessions purely out of 
friendliness. More apple-sauce! 

There’s the local dealer who tries to 
lure you with low price. 

Any paint product, to be economical, 
must have (1) good covering ability, (2) 
a tough, long-wearing film, (3) colors that 
do not fade. And these qualities can only 
be produced with the finest ingredients, 
which are costly. 

“Cheap” paint is cheap only because it 
is made of cheap materials. And the smart 
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tricks described here are merely used to 
“hoodwink” the unsuspecting buyer. 


Why SWP costs you less 
Fine old SWP House Paint, the world’s 


standard for 50 years, costs more per gal- 
lon than “cheap” paint. But it costs less 
on the wall—and much less by 
the year. 

Because SWP is a product of 
the finest white lead, zinc oxide, 
and linseed oil, produced in the 
Sherwin-Williams laboratories 
to unusually high standards, it 
has remarkable covering powers. 

Where “cheap” paint will 
cover, on the average, only 250 
sq. feet per gallon (two coats), 
SWP House Paint will cover 360 
sq. feet per gallon, (two coats). Where 11 
gallons of “cheap” paint are needed for the 
average house, only 7 gallons of fine old 
SWP are needed. It’s that four gallon 
saving that makes fine old SWP House 
Paint so very economical on the wall, 

But that is only the beginning. 
SWP, because of its fine ingredients 
and scientifically “balanced” for- 
mula, lasts two and a half times as 
long as “cheap” paint. It gives good 
locking service for five years,usually. 
“Cheap” paint always looks cheap 
and wears out in a very short time. 
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That is why “cheap” paint costs several 
times more than SWP for repainting. 


See your local 


“Paint Headquarters’? 


Remember this—no “cheap” paint prod- 
uct, whether a house paint, barn paint, 
varnish, lacquer or enamel, can be eco- 
nomical. It must sell for a good price per 


“gallon to contain the qualities that make 


it economical. ; 

Also — no unknown concern and no 
concern that makes outlandish offers of 
“amazing quality and low price” is safe 
to deal with. 

For best results and lowest cost, depend 
upon your local Sherwin-Williams dealer 
— “Paint Headquarters.” He will tell you 
anything you want to know. Through the 
famous Sherwin-Williams Farm Painting 
Guide he can sell you the right finish for 
any surface,made by Sherwin-Williams 
to highest quality standards. But 
whatever you do — buy good paint 
if you want to save money. 

We will gladly send you a copy 
of The Sherwin-Williams 
Farm Painting Guide, free. 


THE SHERWIN WILLIAMS Co. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers 
in the World 
Trede-Mask Cleveland, Ohio 
Pa. Oa. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS * VARNISHES + LACQUERS + INSECTICIDES 
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Iowa Road Bond Issue 

The Iowa legislature this week 
agreed to submit to a vote of the peo- 
ple of the state the question of issuing 
$100,000,000 worth of bonds for the 
hard-surfacing of some five thousand 
miles of the primary road system. The 
proposal was put thru in practically 
the same form presented by the advo- 
cates of the program. There are some 
clarifying amendments, one of impor- 
tance being that by Akin, of Carroll, 
which required that the constitution- 
ality of the act must be determined 
py the. courts before any bonds are 
issued. 

There was considerable debate over 
what part of the existing county bonds 
the state bond issue was to take over. 
Amendments were proposed which 
would have cut down the total expend- 
iture to a figure less than the $100,- 
000,000 state bond issue plus the $66,- 
000,000 worth of county bonds now 
authorized. These amendments were 
defeated. The only change made in 
this part of the measure was an 
amendment providing that no more 
county bonds for the paving of the pri- 
mary road system should be issued 
after the first state bonds were issued. 

The state highway commission esti- 
mates that approximately $43,000,000 
worth of county bonds will be out- 
standing when this measure is voted 
upon next fall. Around $35,000,000 
worth of this $43,000,000 would be re- 
tired out of the primary road funds in 
the six years before the payments be- 
gin to be made on the state bonds. 
This would leave over $7,000,000 to be 
absorbed by the state bond issue. 
What will happen to the $23,000,000 
worth of county bonds already author- 
ized but not issued seems to be doubt- 
ful The presumption is that this 
would be absorbed by the state. bond 
issue, but attempts to have a definite 
statement to that effect stated in the 
law were turned down. 

The program as outlined in the bill 
provides for the pledging of the rev- 
enues from automobile fees and the 
primary roads’ share of the gasoline 
tax for twenty-six years, until the 
close of 1954. Federal aid until 1935 is 
included in the estimates. These funds 
are to be spent on the surfacing of pri- 
mary roads and the payment of inter- 
est and principal on the bonds issued 
for this purpose. The highway com- 
mission estimates that the total in- 
come available from all these sources 
during the next twenty-six years will 
be nearly $386,00,000. 


Swift of Swift & Company 


G. F. Swift, founder of Swift & Com- 
pany, was 2 pioneer in the Chicago 
packing business. His life, recently 
written by his son, Louis F. Swift, and 
Arthur Van Vlissinger, Jr., has just 
been published by A. W. Shaw & Com- 
pany ($3) under the title, “The Yankee 
of the Yards.” 

Swift started out as a peddler of 
meat in New England, built up a big 
retail and wholesale trade, and came 
out west occasionally to buy western 
cattle for that trade. He decided that 
instead of shipping live cattle back 
east to be butchered, the intelligent 
thing to do was to establish a pack- 
ing plant in Chicago for points west 
and ship the dressed meat back. He 
was thirty-five when he sold out his 
eastern interests and came west to 
Start the new business. 

Other packers were on the ground 
before him, but he was the first to 
figure out the economies of slaughter- 
ing as near the place of production of 
stock as possible. By developing the 
use of the refrigerator car he was able 
to build up a big trade in the east and 
secured a big lead over his compet- 
itors, who later followed his example. 
Later, pursuing the same policy, he 
put packing plants at various points 
along the Missouri river, in order to 
cut down to a still smaller figure the 
haul from the ranges and the farms 
to the packing plants. 

This biography gives the record of 











Swift’s business enterprises. These 
enterprises, in fact, made up most of 
his life, since most of his waking hours 
were spent on some details of the 
packing business. Along with his gen- 
uine business genius in foreseeing the 
development of the packing business, 
he had a knack for cutting the corners 
and economizing in every way possible 
in the plants he had established. _ 
Farm readers will find the portrayal 
of .Swift’s character of interest as 
well as the details of the way in which 
the packing industry was handled in 
the early days. The book is full of re- 
vealing anecdotes of the founder of 
the business; it lacks entirely the 
dullness of the usual biography. 





Poultrymen at Iowa Station 
Test Glass Substitutes 


Direct sunlight is the best prevent- 
ive of leg weakness in chicks, but dur- 
ing the cold winter months when di- 
rect sunlight can not be obtained with- 
out chilling the chicks, then sunlight 
thru one of the good glass substitutes 
on the market, together with a good 
ration, will prevent leg weakness prac- 
tically as well as direct sunlight and 


will result in the chicks growing more 
rapidly than if direct sunlight is em- 
ployed at the expense of chilling: 
These are the conclusions reached 
by poultrymen at the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, fol- 
lowing tests in which they compared 
the value of five glass substitutes with 
common window glass and with di- 
rect sunlight for growing chicks. All 
but one of the five substitutes tried 
were successful in preventing leg 
weakness and in promoting satisfac- 
tory growth. The results of the Iowa 
station tests have just been published 
in a new bulletin, No. 246, “Value of 
Some of the Glass Substitutes in 
Growing Chicks.” This publication, 
written by R. L. Cochran and H. A. 
Bittenbender, is just off the press and 
may be obtatined free by anyone inter- 
ested upon request to the Bulletin Sec- 
tion, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 





Growing Hybrid Corn in 
Indiana 


TT 





(Continued from page 8) 


find superior strains of inbred field 
corn. A fourth man, Smith, is trying 
to do the same thing for sweet corn. 
Doctor Hoffer sits in the background 
working up chemical tests which these 
inbreds and crosses of inbreds must 
meet if they are to grow successfully 
on different types of soil. 
about poor soil in Indiana because 
they have so much more poor soil than 
we “have in JIowa. Doctor Hoffer 
thinks it is more important to increase 
the yield of the 30-bushel corn farmer 
to 40 bushels than to increase the 
yield of the 60-bushel corn farmer to 
70 bushels. There are far more acres 
of 30-bushel corn land than 60-bushel 
land but the farmers who are not 
friendly to the experiment stations are 
the 60-bushel farmers and so their 
problems get more attention than 
they really should. This argument 
makes me think that our Iowa corn 
yield test should be conducted on or- 
dinary 40-bushel corn land instead of 
on 60-bushel land as is usually the 
case, 

The famous Hoffer corn stalk tests 
which have been written up again and 
again are described in Bulletin 198, 
which can be had by writing Dr. G. N. 
Hoffer, La Fayette, Ind. The tests 
described in this bulletin have been 
applied to corn stalks everywhere in 
the United States and prove that even 
in Iowa we have some soils which do 
not have enough potash. However, 
our most pronounced deficiency is us- 
ually phosphorus. For the time be- 
ing, therefore, it would seem worth 
while to breed for strains of corn 
which will not be sensitive to shortage 
of phosphorus, 


They worry 
| farmers over Iowa will be able to 
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Because It’s Accurate— 


N every corn-growing section, the John Deere No. 

999 Corn Planter is known for the good stands it 

gets, for the bigger yields its planting produces. That’s 
because of its unfailing accuracy. 

The John Deere Natural Drop Seed Plate drops just 
the desired amount of seed in hills or drilled rows. Once 
you set the “999” drop for the quantity you want planted, 
you are assured of that uniform planting the field over. 

If you are not getting the accurate planting a “999” 
will give you, see your John Deere dealer the next time 
you’re in town. Put this John Deere planter to work on 


your farm this spring. 
Write foe free folder 


OH 








THE TRADE 


describing the “999”. Address John 
loline, Illinois and ask for folder PA-745 


N=DEERE 


MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Everyone who works with inbreed- 
ing and cross breeding in corn devel- 
ops a slightly different slant on it. 
Hoffer thinks more than anyone else 
about strains of corn in terms of chem- 
istry and soil fertility. Better even 
than this, he is thinking how to make 
the inbreds discovered by Trost, Dud- 
dleston and St. John, useful to Indiana 
farmers as soon as possible. All of 
this is tremendously interesting to me 
because the Iowa station at Ames will 
soon be faced with the same problem. 
Personally, I hope that bright young 


make first generation crosses of in- 
breds for farmers in different sec- 
tions of the state. In my own expe- 
rience I have found a number of men 
capable of doing this kind of work. 
But as to whether farmers will pay 
enough for seed corn to justify produc- 
ing this kind of seed corn remains to 
be seen. Perhaps the Hoffer method 
of crossing the hybrid of inbred strains 
with the home corn will appeal to 
more farmers even tho it may not give 
quite as high a yield as the method I 
have in mind. At any rate I hope to 
look into the Indiana method of han- 
dling hybrids with great care along 
about 1930 or 1931. 





Saving More Healthy Pigs 
Per Sow 





(Continued from page 8) 


farm, at least since the year the hog 
house was new and clean. 

Does it call for too much work to 
really clean the house or houses and 
scrub the sows? Better do that and 
cut down the number of sows kept. 
There will be more profit. And even 
from the viewpoint of the actual num- 
ber of hours of labor, it is probable 
that the time required to treat pigs 





for worms and “necro” and other trou- 
bles caused by filth infection will 
clean the houses and sows, put up new 
fences, and move the sows and their 
litters out to a clean field when the 
pigs are old enough. It should be eas- 
ier to find time in March to prepare or 
clean the surroundings for pigs to 
make a start in life than to take time 
off from corn plowing, haying or har- 
vest to take care of the troubles re- 
sulting from farrowing and living dur- 
ing the first few weeks in houses and 
yards that are bound to infect with 
worms and disease producing bacteria. 
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the farm, 
surpasses a Redfield 
Silo. was @ 
pioneer in 


construct 
ing hollow tile silox 
Our years of expe- 
tience in the field 
enable us to furnist 
you a silo that shal& 
be a source of profit 
and pride to you. 
This picture shows 
one of three 16x45 
Redfield Silos a® 
lowa State College, 
Ames. 


GET FREE ILLUS 
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Hearts and Homes 














Patchwork Thoughts 


YATIONAL politics has invaded our 
happy home to the extent that we 

talk about little else these days when 
we are all together. We have been 
talking some of starting a guessing 
box in which each one will place his 
election guess for president some 
time very soon, same not to be opened 
until after election, with a prize, per- 


haps, for the one—if any—who guesses | 


the next president correctly. 





I pass this idea on in case some 
others would like to. try it. 





Just when the writer was experi- 
encing that glorious winter-is-over feel- 


ing, the weather man has to announce | 


that we are due to have a lot of se- 
vere winter weather this month. It 
seems that, according to the law of 


averages, that a mild February is near- | 


ly always followed by a terrific March. 





As this is being written, an April 
rain is falling (on the eighth of March) 
and the house plants are out getting 
the dust and grime of the winter 
washed from their leaves. 





Driving into the country last eve- 
ning I noticed that spring work had al- 
ready begun. At least the initial job 
of breaking stalks seemed to be well 
under way on many farms we passed. 





Speaking of moon and cloud pic- 
tures, I hope. that some of you saw 
the March full moon and the picture it 
made behind a sween of clouds, shoot- 
ing bright rays from beneath and 
above. It was like a picture I saw 
once in an art gallery, only much more 
wonderful this because it was actually 
happening before my eyes. 





We had a young man talk to our lo- 
cal garden club group the other 
evening about houses and gardens in 
southern Europe and England. He 
showed us lantern slide pictures of 
houses and gardens in Italy that were 
four centuries old. Since people in 
those days gardened chiefly with trees 
and architectural features of stone, 
the places are practically everlasting. 
He told about farm houses in north- 
ern Italy, 
of them, that were probably not more 
than a couple of centuries old; and 
also of English farm cottages easily 
that old. 








these minerals are listed below in the 
order of their importance. 

For calcium—Cheese, milk, turnips, 
cabbage, carrots, oranges, beets, dried 
beans, eggs (egg yolk in particular), 
oatmeal, potatoes, prunes, peanuts, 


| walnuts, wheat, apples, figs, oysters 
; and molasses. 


For phosphorus—Lean beaf, cheese, 
dried beans, eggs (egg yolk in partic- 
ular), entire wheat, turnips, carrots, 
oatmeal, beets, peanuts, almonds, po- 
tatoes, walnuts, oranges, prunes, to- 


| matoes, figs and leaf and stem vegeta- 


| and nails. 





bles such as spinach, chard and others. 

For iron—Spinach, cabbage, lean 
beef, string beans, egg yolk, dried 
beans, beefsteak medium fat, peas, po- 
tatoes, entire wheat, carrots, beets, 
turnips, prunes and oatmeal. 

For sulphur—Oatmeal, eggs, entire 
wheat, wheat flour, potatoes, milk, 
lean beef, peas, beans, nuts and tur- 
nips. 


Folding Clothes Drying Rack 
NY farm boy can make this fold- 
ing clothes-drying rack, as shown 
in the accompanying diagram. All the 
materials required are some broom 
handles, some 1x2-inch lumber in 3 
and 4-foot lengths, four small bolts 
about 2% inches long, a few screws 
These can be put together 





























with the aid 6f a hammer, saw, and a 
brace and %-inch bit to enter ends of 
broom handles into the two side bars. 
The method of construction is quite 
evident from the diagram. 

Drying racks come in handy on 


| washing and ironing days and are very 


| nice to dry children’s clothes and | 


producing pictures of many | 


Can you imagine any of our Iowa | 
farm homes standing up that long un- | 


der the same roof; or even half that 
long? We think of a thirty or forty- 
year-old house as being awfully old 
and ready for replacement. We like 
to live in new houses and hate to live 
in old ones. Doubtless we have many 
more physical comforts with our new 
places than some of those Awellers in 
centuries-old houses. One thing, tho, 
we can never attain the beautiful land- 
seape effects of some of these old 
country places unless we do build 
more permanent places around which 
can be planted, in good taste‘and ar- 
tistically, things that are put there 
to stay.—J. W. 


Human Mineral Feeds 


YOW that considerable attention is 
being paid to the mineral require- 
ments of livestock it is perhaps a good 
time to remind folks of the mineral 
foods that humans need to keep in 
good health. Good teeth, hair and 
blood are particularly dependent upon 
the mineral supply in the food and 
anaemia is frequently due to a lack of 
minerals. 

Minerals that are essential, accord- 
ing to the feod specialists, and should 
be included in each day’s diet, are cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron and sulphur. 
The foods from which we may obtain 





; time. 


small articles that are tedious to hang 
out on the line. A few screws at the 
top will hold it securely to the wall 
and it is always there and ready. If 
properly made with offsetting bolts as 
shown in the drawing, it will fold flat 
against the wall. 


Homemakers’ Courses 


S SPRING approaches another op- 

portunity 
homemakers for the study of various 
branches of homemaking at Iowa State 
College. The homemakers’ department 
is offering work in both day and eve- 
ning classes. Any woman is eligible 
to enroll. The cost is $5 for one course 
or $24 for five or more courses. Most 
courses are laboratory classes meet- 
ing twice a week for three hours each 
A child training class for moth- 
ers meets one hour, from 9 to 10 on 





|; Tuesday morning. There will be some 





additional laboratory hours each week 
in the nursery school. Home manage- 
ment is a discussion class meeting 
from 9 to 10 on Tuesday 4nd Thurs- 
day mornings. If enough women are 
interested in organizing for home 
management study at a different hour, 
another course will be given. The 
complete schedule is as follows: 

Meal planning—Monday and Wed- 
nesday, 9 to 12 a. m.; Tuesday and 
Thursday, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Garment construction—Monday and 
Wednesday, 1 to 4 p. m.; Tuesday and 
Thursday, 7 to 9 p. m. 

Advanced garment construction— 
Wednesday and Friday, 9 to 12 a. m.; 
Tuesday and Thursday, 9 to 12 a. m. 

Applied design, handicraft—Tues- 
day and Thursday, 1 to 4 p. m.; Friday 
9 to 12 a. m. and 1 to 4 p. m. 

Home management—Tuesday and 
Thursday, 9 to 10 a. m. 


is available to Iowa | 








Advanced handicraft—Tuesday and 
Thursday, 9 to 12 a. m.; Monday and 
Wednesday, 1 to 4 p. m. 

Child training—Tuesday, 9 to 12 a. 
m.; Friday, 1 to 2 p. m. 

Other courses in which homemakers 
may register are millinery, large quan- 





tity cookery, wood finishing, ceramics, 
horticulture and academic subjects. 
Classes start March 22 and exteng 
over a period of twelve weeks. 
Registration for day classes js 
Wednesday, March 21, and for evening 
classes at 7 p.m., Thursday, March 22. 








“Rob Peter to Pay Paul” 





HIS quilt gets tts name from the 
way the pieces are cut. An oval 
is robbed in cutting from the center of 
a plain square to sew in the center of 
a colored or figured: square and vice 
versa. 
Four squares sewed together alter- 
nating the colors forms a quilt block. 


se 
Sse 


Suggested quilting 
design for each 
blocks 






























The quilt may be made of large or 
small blocks as desired. 
A quilt made of the small blocks 


will require nine blocks cross ways. 


and ten blocks length ways and a six- 
inch border to make a quilt 72 by 79 
inches in size. 

It requires two and one-third yards 
of both the white and colored mate- 
rials with an extra one and one-third 
yards of whichever color is used for 
the border. 

This quilt may also be pieced in 
23-inch blocks; each one-fourth block 
measuring 12 inches square. The ova] 
cut from center of the 12-inch square 
measures 11 inches in length and 4% 
inches at the widest point. To make 
the design, fold a 12-inch square of 
paper on the bias or from one corner 
to the other until four thicknesses, 
then lay this one-fourth of large oval 
design in the center, placing the 
straight edges on the folded edge of 
the paper, pin together securely to pre- 
vent slipping, then cut around and 
unfold. 

Three of these large blocks each 
way of the quilt with a six-inch border 
will make a quilt 80x80 inches in 
size. The same amount of material is 
required as for the quilt made of the 
smaller blocks. 

A quilt made of the large blocks 
would require less sewing than the 
smaller blocks; altho a quilt made of 
the smaller blocks would be dainty 
and effective. 











This is actual size of 4 of the oval for 
the 12-inch block. To get complete de- 
sign, fold a 12-inch square of paper into 
a triangle, fold again into a smaller “cal 
angle to make four thicknesses. 
place the two oe edges of above ~< 
sign on the two Ided edges of paper 
and cut. 











“Rob Peter to Pay Paul’ design, 
showing how the blocks are set, to- 
gether. 














+ 





Actual ane. or one of the small sized blocks used in making the “‘Rob 


Peter to Pay P uilt. Dither 


12-inch square 


this size, tan 4 in 


square, or a 
le to “% =a 


‘On account t are not ab 
whole design e Seri inch block, but show one-fourth of t the oval used in i 
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Wintertime Pies 


HATEVER materials we may 
lack for making desserts we are 
seldom ever without the makings of 
one or a dozen kinds of the most pop- 
ular dessert of all, pie. There are 
times, however, when we feel like we 
need a new inspiration for our pie 
making. Some of you may be tired of 
apple pies, having tried to save the 
winter apples from spoilage by putting 
them into pie filling. Pumpkin pies 
may not taste so good now if you have 
had them all fall and winter. Other 
kinds may be temporarily shelved, 
awaiting a return of appetite for them. 
I’ve just been going thru my recipe 
file of pies this morning with some 
such feelings, trying to find one that 
particularly appealed to“me. I found 
several that whetted my appetite and 
I’m going to pass them on to you be- 
cause I think they are especially good 
and I believe you will like them. 
First, I’m going to give the rec- 
jpe for a rather odd sort of pie made 
with tart jelly. It is a delicious tho 
rather rich pie. 
TRANSPARENT PIE 


2 cups granulated sugar 

% cup butter 

% cup sweet cream 

¥% cup tart jelly — 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon vanilia. 

Cream together the butter and su- 
gar and add the beaten yoiks of eggs, 
the cream and jelly and finally the fla- 
voring and the bedten whites of eggs. 
Partially bake two small-sized pie 
crusts, add the above mixture and 
bake in a very slow oven. The whites 
of the eggs will rise to the top, making 
a remarkably good meringue. Serve 
this quite cold and I think you will 
agree with me that this is excellent 

ie. 

, MONTGOMERY PIE 

1 cup sugar 5 

3 tablespoons butter 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 lemon, juice and grated rind 

1 cup milk. 

Cream butter and sugar and add egg 
yolks beaten. Mix in the flour and 
beat well, adding the milk and then 
the juice and grated rind of lemon. 
Lastly mix in the beaten whites of the 
eggs. Bake in an uncooked crust like 
custard pie. The oven should be quite 
hot when the pie is put in so as to set 
the crust and then lowered noticeably 
to bake the filling as slow as ‘possible. 
The egg white raises to the top of this 
filling also, making a sort of meringue. 

RICH LEMON SPONGE PIE °- 

4 eges 
“ l cup sugar 

1 lemon, juice and grated rind 

1 tablespoon water 

1 teaspoon flour. 

Beat up the yolks of the four eggs 
in the top of a double boiler. Then 
add one-half cup of sugar mixed with 
the teaspoon of flour, water and juice 
and rind of lemon. Cook until thick. 
Meanwhile beat the whites of two of 
the eggs, adding one-fourth cup of su- 
gar and beat this into the filling mix- 
ture. Make a meringue of the other 
two whites and the remaining one- 
fourth cup of sugar. This filling is 
turned into a baked crust and the 
Meringue spread over, baking slowly 
for about ten minutes to set the mer- 
ingue and barely brown on top. 


RAISIN PIE 


1 cupful raisins 

1 cupful sugar (scant) 

¥% cup orange juice 

% cup lemon juice 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

1% cups water 

Pinch of salt. 

Chop the raisins and add the water, 
Sugar, orange and lemon juice and 
cook together for five minutes. Then 
add the cornstarch moistened with a 
little water and cook gently until 
thick. Put into a baked crust (or an 
unbaked one if you choose), and top 


| Off with a meringue made with two 
_ ©&8& whites, three tablespoons of sugar 
» 4nd a little lemon flavoring. Or a top 





You probably never think of Buick as selling for 
only $1195—and yet you can buy a Buick and 
true Buick quality at this extremely low price. 


You have your choice of three popular Buick 
models—the roomy Sedan, the trim Coupe or 
the smart Sport Roadster. 


_ And you can have it on terms so liberal that 
you need not deprive yourself of the joys of 
Buick ownership. 


Luxurious bodies by Fisher in distinctive Duco 
colors... flashing getaway and the virile power 


1195. 


-buys true Buick 
quality and all the 
Famous Buick fe 


feature 


Study this list of unrivaled 

Quality Features — 

7 ry 7 

Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, 
front and rear 
Smart low-swung Fisher bodies 
Form-fitting tailored seat cushions 
Rich color harmonies, inside and out 
Bullet-type headlamps 
Adjustable steering column 


The Buick Double-Lock (One turn of 
the key locks both ignition and steer- 
ing w 


The famous Buick Sealed Chassis— 
with every operating part sealed in- 
side a dirt-proof, dust-proof, water- 
tight housing 


S 


y 


cantilever springs. 


of Buick’s famous valve-in-head engine... 
supreme riding comfort resulting from Buick’s 
Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers and Buick’s 





All prices f. 0. 6. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. 
finance plan, the most desirable, is available. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, ‘FLINT, MICHIGAN | 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Only Buick offers these fine car features at such ee 
‘ J z Five-bearing surface steering gear 
moderate prices. See and drive a Buick. We Controllable-beam headlights 
will be glad to demonstrate at any time. Balanced wheels 
Air filter 
Oil filter 
SEDANS $1195 to $1995 + * COUPES $1195 to $1850 pairs Oe 
SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 a a 
Automatic heat control 





Triple-sealed engine 
Vacuum cleaned crankcase 


One universal joint, instead of two or 
three—and automatically lubricated 


Buick mechanical 4-wheel brakes 


Vacuum ventilator (no oil dilution) 
Spark plugs sealed against water 


Engine mountings of resilient rubber 
— both front and rear 


Series 115 five- 
Sedan—an ideal car for general fam- 


ily use. $1195 f. 0. b. 











ssenger two-door 
lint, Mich. 








crust may be used, after the usual 
method of making raisin pie with two 
crusts. 


SOUR CREAM PIE 
1 cup sour cream 
1 cup raisins 
3% cup sugar 
¥% teaspoon cinnamon 
% teaspoon cloves 
3 eggs. 
In the top of a double boiler mix to- 
gether the sour cream, raisins and su- 
gar mixed with spices. Into this beat 
the yolks of the three eggs and the 
white of one egg. The other two egg 
whites are reserved for the meringue. 
Cook the filling until it has thickened. 
Cool slightly and pour into a baked pie 
crust. Top with the meringue and 
bake slowly until it is set and barely 
colored. 


APPLE MERINGUE PIE 


Canned unsweetened Duchess ap- 
ples are good for making this unusual 





but delicious apple pie. Lacking this, 





winter apples may be used, cooking 
them in as little water as possible. 
There should be about one and one- 
half cups of apple pulp. Freshly 
cooked apples or canned apples that 
have retained their shape will need to 
be put thru a colander or sieve. Add 
from one-half to one cupful of sugar, 
according to the tartness of the ap- 
ples. Also add the grated rind of half 
a lemon, one teaspoon of lemon juice, 
the weil-beaten yolks of two eggs and 
one tablespoon of melted butter. Beat 
well and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the two eggs. Pour into a 
pastry lined pie pan and bake slowly 
until firm in the center. 
BANANA CREAM PIE 

3 large bananas 

% cup sugar 

¥% lemon 

1 egg 

1 cup milk 

Pinch of salt 

¥% teaspoon grated nutmeg. 

Force the bananas thru a sieve and 





add the sugar, grated rind and juice of 
lemon. Add the egg slightly beaten, 
the milk, salt and nutmeg. Fill into a 
pastry shell and bake like custard pie. 
Have a hot oven for the first ten min- 
utes, then slow up the heat until the 
filling is done. 


RICH CREAM PIE 

2 eggs 

2 cups sweet cream 

1 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 

% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Beat the eggs well, add the sugar, 
salt and cornstarch. Beat this mixture 
until smooth. Then add the cream 
and bake as you would a custard pie. 
Meringue may be spread over the top 
of this pie if desired. 





When buying hose for children, re- 
member that the foot of the stocking 
should be one inch longer than the 
child’s foot. 
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Easier than 
Making a 
Batch of Candy! 


You know there’s nothing like 
pure, home-made soap for wash- 
ing clothes. They seem to always 
get cleaner and whiter and with so 
much less rubbing. And of course 
home-made soap is easy on your 
hands. That’s because the soap 
you make yourself is free from in- 
jurious chemicals and fillers, and 
because all the beneficial natural 
glycerine is left in. 


And then consider what you save. 
Youcan make wonderful hard soap 
with Lewis’ Lye and it will only 
cost you about one cent per bar! 
That’s real economy. 


It’s so easy with Lewis’ Lye, too. 
Just mail the coupon for the 
“Truth About a Lye,” an inter- 
esting book that will tell you ex- 
actly how to make fine hard soap 
without boiling; how you can 
quickly make floating soap and 
soap chips. 


When you buy lye, be sure its 
Lewis’ Lye. Then you'll be certain 
of perfect results every time. 
Lewis’ Lye is always exactly the 
same strength. It is given 15 sepa- 
rate testsin the making. Seventy- 
five years of manufacturing ex- 
perience are behind it. Marvelous 
results are obtained with Lewis’ 
Lye in making poultry, dairy 
barns, hog houses sanitary and 
freeing them from disease germs. 
If your grocer can’t supply you, 
send $1.80 for a case of 12 cans. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MBG. CO. 
Dept. 309 Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEND THIS TODAY 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 309, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me a Free copy of your book, 
“The Truth About a Lye” containing the 
secrets of soap making. 





Name 





Address 





Town State. 
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Safety First 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
‘we will -be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 























Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lessoa text. This statement.may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 













Review 


JESUS PROCLAIMS THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


| son for March 25, 1928.) 


The first quarter of the year takes 
in the first half of a six months’ 
course from the gospel of Mark, a se- 
ries of lessons on what is involved in 
making a Christian and in living the 
life of a true Christian, according to 
the teachings of Jesus. John the Bap- 
tist denounced the sins of the times 
and called upon every class in the na- 
tion to repent. As an evidence of 
their repentance he administered the 
ancient sign of baptism, long familiar 
to the Jewish people. He was pro- 
foundly humble, announcing himself 
as merely the forerunner of the Mes- 
siah. He had lived a recluse and ap- 
parently had not met Jesus. When 
Jesus asked for baptism at his hands, 
John suspects that He is the Mes- 
siah. He baptizes Jesus, and the prom- 
ised sign is given: the Divine presence 
descending and resting upon Him, ac- 
companied by a voice which said, 
“This is my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleased.” Follcwing this Jesus 
went into the wilderness, and is tempt- 
ed of Satan. After His return, John’s 
work was to take his own disciples by 
the hand and lead them to Jesus, who 
alone could teach them the fullness of 
the gospel. (Lesson 1.)~ 

After Jesus had returned from the 
wilderness, had preached in Jerusa- 
lem and round about, had v*sited Naz- 
areth and been rejected, He makes Ca- 
pernaum headquarters for His mis- 
sionary work in Galilee. The first 
Sabbath, when in the synagogue, He 
healed a demoniac, this miracle creat- 
ing great excitement. He then went 
home with Simon and Andrew, taking 
James and John with Him, and 
there healed Simon’s mother-in-law of 
a fever. The news of this flew quick- 
ly, and many sick were brought to 
Him at the end of the Sabbath day, 
and Jesus went among them, healed 
them and cast out demons. The next 
morning, while the disciples were still 
sleeping, Jesus went apart into a soli- 
tary place to pray. He then agaim took 
up His work of healing and teaching. 
Everybody was soon talking about this 
Man, who could cure the burning fe- 
ver and any other kind of disease, 
even leprosy, until He could no longer 
openly enter the city, but stayed in 
the desert places, and even there they 
found Him. (Lesson 2.) 

After His journey thruout Galilee, 
Jesus returns to Capernaum, where he 
found a delegation of men skilled in 
the Jewish law, who had come from 
Jerusalem to inquire into the new doc- 
trine and the genuineness of the signs 
and wonders wrought in proof of His 
divinity. The crowd naturally gathers 
at Peter’s house at once, and Jesus 
“spake the word unto them.” Here 
a man sick of the palsy is let down 
thru the roof, and Jesus said to him: 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee.” Jesus 
reads the thoughts of the Pharisees 
and others who have been dogging His 
footsteps to find some accusation 
against Him: “Which is easier, to say 
of the sick of the palsy, Thy sins are 


| forgiven; or to say, Arise, take up thy 


bed, and walk?” ... “Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go into thy house.” He 
at once arose and took up his pallet. 
The crowd parted in wonder and al- 
lowed him exit. Jesus now for the 
first time announces Himself as 
clothed with power to forgive sins. 
This would mean that He is the Mes- 
siah whom Daniel predicted would 
have full dominion over a redeemed 
earth. Whatever the Pharisees and 


| might kill Him. 











doctors of the law might think of it, 
the people glorified God. (Lesson 3.) 

Foiled in their attempt to weaken 
the faith of the disciples in the Mas- 
ter by asking why He consorted with 
publicans and sinners, they ask Him 
why His disciples do not fast, while 
those of John and the Pharisees do. 
Jesus answers that the sons of the 
bridechamber do not fast while the 
bridegroom is with them, but that the 
day will come when they will fast, after 
He has been taken away from them. 
He also reminds them that they do not 
put new cloth on an old garment, nor 
put new wine in old bottles; in other 
words, that the religion of the disci- 
ples of Christ must differ from their 
religion and that of John the Baptist 
in outward form as well as in inward 
spirit and life.... The Jewish law 
was full of regulations not based on 
the commandment to keep the Sab- 
bath holy, but on the teachings of 
those who claimed to interpret it. Je- 
sus lays down the principle, in effect, 
that in interpreting a commandment, 
the spirit and not the letter should 
govern; that the Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath. 
This further antagonized the Phari- 
sees and they took counsel how they 
(Lesson 4.) 


By the middle of Christ’s ministry, 
great crowds were gathered at Caper- 
naum to hear Him, perhaps attracted 
not so much by His teachings as by 
His miracles. 
leave the town and go to the seaside. 
He healed many and cast vut unclean 
spirits, not permitting them to give 
testimony to His person. Meeting with 
His disciples on a mountain, Jesus 
chooses the twelve who were to be 
His assistants, conferring on them 
power to cast out demons and heal the 
sick. At this time He outlines in the 
Sermon on the Mount the general char- 
acteristics of the kingdom He has 
come to establish. He feeds the mul- 
titudes miraculously and sends them 
away, asking the disciples to go across 
to Bethsaida. A sudden storm comes 
up, and the disciples are afraid. Je- 
sus comes to them on the water, and 
calls Peter~ to Him. After Peter 
starts out, he is afraid, and Jesus re- 
bukes him for his lack of faith. They 


| landed at Gennesaret, and the crowds 
(Les- | 


follow Him, and He heals many. 
son 5.) 


The first incident of the lesson may | 


have occurred not long after the call- 


ing of the twelve and while Jesus was | 
still followed by crowds, some friendly | 


and some bitterly hostile. He was 
kept so busy answering their ques- 
tions and healing their diseases that 
His meals were neglected. He was so 
wrapped up in His teaching and work 
that men who had neither enthusiasm 
nor ideals coula not understand Him. 
The Jews said: The man is not him- 
self; the devil is working thru Him. 
Jesus answers in effect that they and 
their disciples also claim to cast out 
demons; with whom are they in 
league? Satan must then be divided 
against himself. ... The second part 
of the lesson deals with the second 
visit of Jesus to His home town. He 
could do no mighty works there, be- 
cause of their prejudice and their un- 
belief. (Lesson 6.) 

It was the avowed object of Jesus 
to establish the rule of God on earth, 
and this was to be done thru the rev- 
elation of the will of God to man. For 
that purpose He as God was made 
manifest in the flesh. The Jews also 
expected the kingdom of heaven to be 
established, but an earthly kingdom 
composed of Jews only, who were to 
have dominion over all others. His 


' conception differed so widely from 





Jesus was obliged to | 








HE Farm Service 
“tap” hanging in 
the windows of our 

stores is an invitation for 
you to come in whenever 
you want honest advice 
and help in the selection 
of maintenance or equip- 
ment and hardware sup- 
plies. The word “serv- 
ice” in the ‘“‘tag’’? means 
service to you. Why 
don’t you make a greater 
use of it? It costs you 
nothing and may save 
you much in the way of 
both time and money. 
The next time you see a 
Farm Service store come 
in and look around. 


en 


Have you a personal set of tools 


* for your kitchen? There are many, 


but a pair of pliers, screw driver, 
hammer and a box of assorted nails 
and tacks are mighty useful. Stop 
into a “‘tag’’ store and let us fix up 
a set that you can keep in a handy 
kitchen drawer where the men 
folks will not be apt to carry them 
away. The small cost will be 


repaid in convenience many times. 
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- to the use of parables. 
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theirs that they had come to the con- 
clusion that Jesus was in league with 
Satan. This rendered all His direct 
teaching useless. Jesus then resorted 
The parable 
of the seed deals with life, life which 
is the result of the reception of the 
word of God. It will take time for its 
development. In the parable of the 
mustard seed the lesson is that from 
small beginnings we may expect great 
results. The mustard seed is the small- 
est measure of faith. No one would 
imagine that from so small a seed 
would come so great a bush. The 
kingdom of God is like that. It has 
pehind it the power of Almighty God. 
(Lesson 7.) 

Jesus had been teaching in parables. 
In the early evening, worn out phys- 
ically and mentally as well, He en- 
deavors to find rest by passing over 
the lake in the apostles’ boat. A great 
storm arose; the disciples became 
alarmed and awakened Him. He arose 
and rebuked the wind and said to the 
sea, “Peace, be still!” This miracle 
brings out both the human and the 
Divine side of Jesus. As they ap- 
proach the other end of the lake, near 
the city of Gadara, a noted demoniac 
dwelling in one of the tombs ran out 
and worshiped Jesus. At His com- 
mand that the unclean spirit (or spir- 
its, for “my name is legion, for we are 
many”) come out of the man and at 
their request were allowed to take pos- 
session of a herd of swine foraging on 
the hillside. Great excitement fol- 
lowed. Those who came to investi- 
gate were surprised to see the demo- 
hiac sitting, clothed in his right mind, 
listening to the teachings of the Mas- 
ter. The wise men of Gadara, feeling 
that their business interests would be 
unsafe with so radical a reformer as 
Jesus in the country, besought Him to 
depart out of their coasts. The healed 
man would have followed Him, but is 
told to stay and tell his story. (Les- 
son 8.) 

The people at Capernaum evidently 
knew that Jesus had encountered a 
great storm in crossing the lake, and 
hundreds stood at the seaside awaiting 
tidings. Among them Jairus, the ruler 
of the synagogue, waited with intense 
anxiety, for his little daughter lay up- 
on her deathbed. He casts himself at 


the feet of Jesus and asks Him to: 


come and heal his daughter. On the 
way, 2 woman afflicted with a baffling 
malady, for which they had no cure, 


, touched the garment of Jesus and was 


immediately healed. When_ they 
reached the home of Jairus, the child 
had already been prepared for burial. 
Jesus goes into the chamber with only 
the father, mother and three of the dis- 
ciples. Jesus takes her by the hand 
and tells her to arise and as the child 
arose and walked, all “were amazed 
with a great amazement.’ He then 
commanded them to tell no one and 
that something should be given hey 
to eat. (Lesson 9.) . 
The family of Jesus was greatly 
alarmed for His safety. John the Bap- 
tist had been put in prison by Herod. 
There was great excitement in Jeru- 
salem. Notwithstanding the bitter op- 
position of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
the multitudes were hungering to hear 
the Word and moved the heart of Je- 
sus with compassion because they 
were as scattered sheep without a 
shepherd. Jesus felt that at this time 
of unrest and disquiet He must have 
help, and no one could help Him ex- 
cept His own disciples, who had been 
with Him and had seen His works for 
a year and a half. He sends them 
forth on their first mission, as apos- 
tles. He limits their mission and gives 
them power to heal the sick, cleanse 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out de- 
mons. They are to take with them no 
money nor extra baggage. If they are 
not welcomed in a home, they are to 
leave it at once. The responsibility 
would rest upon those who refused to 
hear their message. ~ (Lesson 10.) 
The twelve evidently returned from 
their mission when the news of the 
Murder of John the Baptist spread 
thruout the country. The excitement 
over his imprisonment would be in- 





tensified at news of his murder, and 
Jesus evidently felt that His work at 
Capernaum should be suspended for a 
time. With His disciples He crosses 
the lake to Bethsaida of Galilee. Mul- 
titudes gathered. Great as was His 
need for rest, Jesus talked to them 
and healed many who were sick. Then 
as evening came on, Jesus had com- 
passion on the hungry multitudes and 
miraculously multiplied the five loaves 
and two fishes until five thousand 
were fed. Jesus returns to Caper- 
naum, spends the Sabbath there, and 
departs for the extreme border of Gal- 
ilee. Here later occurs the miraculous 
feéding of the four thousand. (Les- 
son 11.) 

The boat on which Jesus started to 
eross the lake was driven out of its 
course and came to land at Geness- 
aret. The crowd, miraculously fed the 
day before, had followed Him around 


the head of the lake and, learning of | 


His landing, came to meet Him, to- 
gether with other crowds and a dele- 
gation from Jerusalem sent to watch 
Him. These men from Jerusalem 
were horrified to see the disciples 
breaking the “tradition of the elders” 
by eating with unwashed hands. (Most 
likely they were eating from the 
twelve basketfuls taken up after the 
miraculous meal the day before.) Je- 


sus answered these Scribes and Phari- | 


sees, by saying, in effect, that they 
could not serve God acceptably when 
they held their traditions as far more 
binding than the words of the living 
God; that they rejected the command- 


ment of God when it conflicted with | 


the teachings of the church court; 
that nothing from without defiles a 
man, but what he thinks. Even the 
disciples did not understand His mean- 
ing and Jesus explains to them later 
that out of the heart of man come evil 
thoughts, leading to evil deeds. (Les- 
son 12.) 


Another Old Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The farm I live on was entered from 
the government April’ 13, 1844, by Jo- 
siah Crews, for $1.25 per acre. Crews 
borrowed the money ($50) from W. H. 
Davis at 12 per cent for two years. 
Crews lived on it till Nov. 17, 1846, 
then deeded it to Jesse Crow (my 
grandfather) on Sept. 20, 1854. My 
grandfather deeded it to George W. 
Crow (my father) and at his death it 
fell to me. 

I was born and raised on this farm 
and have lived on it seventy-three 
years, Feb. 9, 1928. When I was a 
boy I remember seeing wild turkeys 
and deer a-plenty. I remember when 
there were but few frame houses and 
a’man that had a buggy we thought 
was pretty well fixed. Wagons were 
scarce. If any one has an older farm 
than this, let’s hear from him. 

= A. G. CROW. 
Jackson County, Illinois. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 





























The Impudence of Mr. Snake 


Johnny Chuck was going down the Lone 
Little Path across the Green Meadows on 
his way to the sweet clover patch for his 
breakfast. Johnny was thinking of noth- 
ign in particular, and was paying no at- 
tention to anything in particular. Sudden- 
ly he heard a gentle little hiss. Johnny 
Chuck stopped short right where he was. 
He knew that hiss‘just as well as if he 
had been looking right at the one who 
was making it. It was the hiss of Mr. 
Snake, but just which Mr. Snake Johnny 
was not quite sure. If it was the hiss of 
little Mr. Gartersnake or little Mr. Green- 
snake, Johnny didn’t care, but if it was 
the hiss of Mr. Copperhead, Johnny cer- 
tainly did care. It was to make quite 
sure who had hissed at him that Johnny 
Chuck had stopped so short. 

“It is always best to be sure and safe,” 
said Johnny Chuck, as his sharp little 
eyes looked this way and looked that way. 
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out-of~date range 


THERE ARE, in so many farm homes, ancient kitchen stoves that 
have served for twenty years or more—housewives are still 


“getting along” with them. 


These stoves were perfectly satisfactory before kitchen com- 
fort and convenience were thought of. They gave fine service when 
wood lots were bigger than the cornfields. 

But now! Economy must be considered because fuel today costs 
money. Comfort and convenience are vital, because women are 
finding that the kitchen, the most used room in the house, can be 
made a pleasant, cheery place in which to work. How? By getting 
the best and most up-to-date range, because a range, you know, 
is used more than any other item of home equipment. 


This very modern range, the GLOBE, combines old-time principles 
of perfect cooking (possible only on a coal and wood-burning range) with 
its many modern and exclusive features. Its new ideas in economy, and 
convenience and comfort are unequalled today. The GLOBE Cast Iron 


Range is beautiful, too. You'll be 
its uniform excellent cooking. 


proud of its good looks, and proud of 


The GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO., Kokomo, Indiana 
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Tue Grose Stove anp Rancg Co., 401 Broadway, Kokomo, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in hearing more about this modern range that is 
reviving the old-fashioned art of good cookery. 





LET YOUR DEALER SHOW YOU HOW TO OWN A GLOBE 





Just before him, curled up in the Lone 
Little Path, was little Mr. Greensnake. 
He was sticking out his tongue at Johnny 
and trying to make himself look very, 
very fierce. Johnny Chuck laughed. 

“You don’t suppose that I am afraid of 
you, do you?” he cried. 

Little Mr. Greensnake just hissed loud- 
er than ever and ran his tongue out at 
Johnny Chuck in the sauciest way. He 
didn’t intend to move out of Johnny 
Chuck’s way unless he had to. 

Johnny Chuck looked at little Mr. 
Greensnake very, very hard, and little 
Mr. Greensnake ran his tongue out again. 
Johnny Chuck’s temper began to rise, and 
so did the hair of his coat, until Johnny 
looked almost twice as big as he really is. 
Little Mr. Greensnake didn’t say any- 
thing, but he made up his mind that he 
had very sudden and very important busi- 
ness somewhere else, and that he must 
be going right away. So, without so 
much as begging Johnny Chuck’s pardon, 
little Mr. Greensnake glided softly away 
thru the grass, but as he went, he turned 
his head and once more stuck his tongue 
out at Johnny Chuck. 

Johnny Chuck trotted on down the Lone 
Little Path, and as he trotted along he 
began to think out loud. “I wonder what 
makes little Mr. Greensnake so very 
saucy,” said he. “The idea of him stick- 
ing his tongue out at me that way for 
nothing! But now I come to think of it, 
little Mr. Gartersnake did the very same 
thing the last time I met him, and so did 
Mr. Adder and so did Mr. Copperhead and 
so did Mr. Blacksnake. I wonder if they 
stick their tongues out at everybody they 
meet that way, or if it’s just at me.” 

“Oh, no; they stick them out at every- 
body, even at us. Isn’t it dreadful!’ said 
a very soft little voice right in Johnny 
Chuck’s ear. It was one of the Merry 
Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind. 





“But what do they do it for?’ persisted 
Johnny Chuck. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” said the Mer- 
ry Little Breeze. “I’ve seen Mr. Black- 
snake stick his tongue out at Farmer 
Brown’s boy, even when Farmer Brown’s 
boy was trying to kill him with a stick. 
And when finally Mr. Blacksnake ran 
away, he kept turning around and stick- 
ing his tongue out just the same. Did 
you ever hear of such impudence?”’ 

Johnny Chuck shook his head. ‘I never 
did! I certainly never did!’ he said. 
“Perhaps that is one reason why nobody 
likes them.” 

(Continued next week) 





BOOKLET ON UNITED STATES SHIPS 


The 72-page booklet issued by the 
United States Shipping Board, describing 
the numerous merchant marine services 
under its direction, contains much that is 
of particular interest to farmers. A copy 
of this booklet is available free upon re- 
quest to the United States Shipping Board 
at Washington. 

All the services are graphically pictured, 
with outline route maps of each line, a 
list of the ships in actual operation, the 
names and addresses of the managing 
operators, full details as to the ports 
reached by the respective lines, and the 
particular trades catered to by each. The 
booklet is profusely illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings, and a compre- 
hensive synopsis is given of the scope and 
activities of the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

Twenty-six lines and more than 300 
ships are included in the services, carry- 
ing cargoes from the Atlantic coast, the 
Pacific coast and Gulf ports to all parts 
of the world. A number of the lines fea- 
ture a service for passengers as well as 
freight, and these, too, are dealt with 
in full. 
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Oatmeal... 
Cod Liver Oil | 
and Meal... ; 


Molasses 


No Wonder Baby 
Chicks Thrive On It! 


The pure, fresh oatmeal of Quaker Ful-O- 
Pe Chick Starter is just the thing for the 
little birds’ tender digestive tracts. It is free 
from dust, or other irritating substances. 






. 


And authoritative tests = oatmeal more 
digestible (96% available) than any other 
grain product! 


Cod Liver Oil in this complete feed provides 
valuable ingredients to build strong, big 
bones. Cod Liver Meal tones up the birds 
digestion so that all ingredients give more 
nourishment. 


Quaker pioneered the use of these proved 
ingredients in Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. And 
now Quaker offers to poultry owners another 
invaluable ingredient—molasses. This sub- 
stance is blended with Ful-O-Pep Chick 
Starter by an exclusive Quaker process so 
that the mixture remains a dry feed, con- 
venient to handle. 


Included in the diet of baby chicks, mo- 
lasses practically eliminates coccidiosis. 
Molasses is a remarkable food material, rich 
in vitamin B. It furnishes potash—ten times 
as much as some grain products. 

Start them right—they’ll live, they'll thrive, 
and grow to be the finest market fowl or 
pullets that you’ve ever had. 


Send for your free copy of the 1928 Ful-O- 
Pep Poultry Book. Your name and address 
on the margin of this page, or a card, will do. 
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Chick Starter 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of live 
w~ and pont fone tok for the ~ 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions Telating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








VENTILATION LETTERS 


In addition to the prize-winning let- 
ters published in the February 17 is- 
sue, such valuable suggestions were 
found in other letters that we are giv- 
ing space to portions of several. 

Walter J. Herrmann, of Tama coun- 
ty, in discussing the changes made in 
a poorly lighted and ventilated hollow 
tile house, says: 

“We have a hollow tile hen house 
with very little light provided, and al- 
most no ventilation. There are two 
small windows and two doors to the 
south. I constructed doors of a wire 
base glass substitute, which admits 
more light, when the doors must be 
closed. A small window in the east 
and a corresponding one to the west 
I removed and covered the opening 
with burlap. This admits fresh air 
without much draft. To give a foul 
air outlet, I purchased two metal-suc- 
tion ventilators which I placed on the 
roof. This also served to make the 
house much drier. To make sure that 
the hens would not suffer from drafts, 
I constructed straw lefts above the 
roosts. This keeps the birds warm, 
by preventing their body heat escap- 
ing to the upper part of the building. 
Also the straw absorbs some moisture 
and prevents any draft striking the 
birds.” 

Mrs. O. H. Perrin, of Monona county, 
tells how the installation of tube ven- 





The Baby Chick says: 

“The height of 
the roof in some 
brooder houses 
makes me think the 
builders must have 
wanted the chicks 
to train their eyes 
in long distance see- 
ing. A roof or ceil- 
ing just high enough 
to allow our care- 
taker to move about 
comfortably is best. It saves fuel 
and keeps our home at a more even 
temperature.” 














tilators in their high-ceiling, shed-roof 
type of house improved conditions. 
She says: 

“Our chicken house, built eight 
years ago, is 12x30 feet, 8 feet high at 
the back and 10 feet high in front. It 
has six windows; the upper half of 
each is muslin. It has a dirt floor and 
is renewed with fresh clay dirt and 
well oiled each fall. It is narrower 
and higher than it should be, which, 
without correct ventilation, allowed 
draft without provision for elimina- 
tion of stale, moisture-laden air. 

“For four seasons roup bothered the 


| hens in varying degrees of severity. 


Fortunately, I had an unused small 
house to which I removed each sick 
bird and by good care saved most of 


| them so my loss by death was small. 








“Two box type ventilators were in- 
stalled. They are in the center from 
front to back and eight feet from each 
end of the building. They are made 
of planed_pine lumber consisting of 
two six-inch boards and two eight- 
inch boards nailed firmly together, 
leaving an opening six inches square. 
The lower ends are eighteen inches 
from the floor. The upper ends ex- 
tend two feet above the roof and have 
a slanted board eve to keep out 
rain and snow. The air current passes 
upward and out at all times. These 
ventilators were installed four years 
ago and since that time there has been 
no roup in my flock and but very few 
slightly frosted combs. Nor is there 
a heavy accumulation of frost on walls 
and ceiling in very cold weather as 
formerly.” 

J. H. Nordhausen, of Calhoun coun- 
ty, tells how a straw loft and new ar- 


| rangement of 








roosts improved the 
poultry house on his farm: 

“On December 23 last when inspect. 
ing the hen house on our farm, the 
tenant’s wife complained that she was 
not getting any eggs despite the fact 
that she had a splendid flock of nearly 
200 fine Buff Orpington hens. ‘ 

“The hen house was the ordinary 
shed style, 12 feet wide and 36 fee 
long, with a room to store feed on one 
end four feet wide. The walls were 
made of drop siding, 6 feet high oy 
the north side and 12 feet high on the 
south side, with ten 24x30-inch wip. 
dows in the south wall, four feet from 
the floor. The dropping board ex. 
tended along the entire north wall and 
was eight feet wide and about fou 
feet from the floor. This arrangement 
allowed the sun to shine on the fioor, 
even to the north wall. 

“We decided to rebuild the drop. 
ping board and roosts, and put in a 


| Straw loft with overhead ventilation. 


We made the dropping board seven 
feet wide along the north side and 
twenty-two feet long, setting it for. 
ty-two inches high on the back side 
and thirty-two inches on the front 
side, while the roosts ~were set level 


| over the dropping board twelve inches 


above the back side. Dropping board 
and roosts are removable. We nailed 
more 1x6’s across, above the lower 
plate, and then gathered some small 
willow poles and laid them on the 
cross bands, then covered them with 
about fifteen inches of clean straw. 


| Then we cut an opening in the west 


. extending down 


gable end above the straw loft; an- 
other of the same size (24x28 inches) 
near the east end of the south side, 
fitting these openings with sliding 
doors which can be lifted with a wire 
in the house. We 


| then fitted the small openings, where 


_ 


| flax straw for insulation. 
| . 
constructed the same way, with roof- 





the hens go out into the stratch pen, 
with inside doors three feet high, on 
the inside of the studding. This ar- 
rangement leaves an opening for fresh 
air to come into the building at the 


| bottom with no draft on the birds.” 


T. A. Thompson, of Mower county, 
Minnesota, tells how he built a new 
house that insures ventilation: 

“Tt had no chicken house ‘to remodel 
when we came to this farm, so will 
tell you how I constructed a new one 
to secure ventilation. I had become 
fully convinced that unless a chicken 
house was warm, there could be no 
ventilation. The air must be warmer 
inside than outside, at all tempera- 
tures in order to circulate, and to have 
ventilation there must be circulation 
of air; so to. secure warmth I built 
the-shed type house low, 7 foot front 
and 5 foot rear. I double walled the 
north, east and west walls, and put 
tar paper inside, and. then packed in 
The roof I 


ing on top. The south wall is sinzle 
wall, with roofing On outside. The 
house is 16x60 feet in size, and two 
doors, seven twelve-pane windows ii 
south wall, with 10-inch openings 
above each window, fitted with burlap- 
covered frames, pivoted at the ends. 
and the top of openings flush with the 
ceiling. 

“To ventilate, we let down upper 
sash of windows one-fourth inch to tea 
inches, according to the weather, and 
the inflowing cold air drives the warm- 
er air up to the ceiling, along which 
it flows out thru the openings above 
windows. 

“I put a beam to help support the 
roof, at the front of roosts, but left 
this beam two inches below ceiling 80 


it would not obstruct flow of air, and- 


put wedge-shaped blocks betwee? 
beam and ceiling at each rafter. 
“This chicken house has been very 
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Platchtord’s 
Chick Mash | Speciat Triat 


fely raises larg: 
Soe uw the hatch. BHighest 
in quality — best in results 
—most mene gon = —_ 
ler canno! aut ly you, 
oa $4.25 for 100-Ib. — 
bag f. o. b. oe 
you prefer, send $1.00 00 dor 
{0-lb.bag, postage paid byus 
anywhere within 1000 miles. 
Blatchford’s Other Stepeto Pooley Success: 
Step 2. Growing Mash period of oan 
N al 

Step3. Beotet* Egg Mash «tp alas egg produe- 

envelope sample Gpesity which 

n—free. 


= and pate poultry informatio: 
(Dealer Distribution Wanted) 


Blatchford Calf MealCo., Dept. 6973 Waukegan, Ill. 














The latest, gocst im- 
proved, tows it priged— 


tional. Pay for 

TIP TOP HOG HOUSES 
with big features—6-sow, heated, | 
better ventilated, and more con- 
yee Also individual sizes. Best 
for 

TIP TOP POULTRY AND 

BROODER HOUSES— 

ew 


l LLL 
TIP TOP MFG. CO Lng ; Sold d through de dele. Write} 
en 
105 » Des Moi : TipsTop dealer. 











Faultless Brooders raise chicks se much 
better that we will ship a brooder to any respoasi- 
ble reader of Wallaces’ Farmer and let them use 
it ten days FREE before paying us acent. We 
also hatch 8. C. Red, White Leghorn, Barred and 
White Rocks and Guarantee them to live cover- 
ing the first 15 days. Big Beautiful Catalog Free. 


L.C. BOLSON R-4-W. DECORAH,IOWA 

















YOUR HATCH WILL BE RUINED 


IF YOU GUESS at the Moisture 
End Moisture OMET with the 


INCUBATOR MOISTURE GUIDE 
Prevents Chicks Dying in the Shell 


from too much or too little moisture. 
° Larger hatches of better chicks. 
Works in any Incubator. Tells 
instantly when moisture is needed. Requires no 
attention; simply place in tray. Endorsed by 
wserseverywhere. Pays for itself first hatch. 


ORDER TODAY —Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Price $1.00 each, vostpaid REPRESENTATIVES WANTED) 











SPIRITED CHIX 
From SPIRIT LAKE 


Baby Chicks from the Spirit Lake 
Talore come from_ personally in-¥" 
spectse lowa Accredited figeks, penere x Bae 
sooty by me before delive - 
ps Sat will tell you that ised Be 
hicks are better: than average. Bag ite for 
10 Mnagrme a SPECIA: Ee FFER TO 
rERS E 1928 and my 
£’’ offer. 
ARNOLD COCe.,. peg 
Lake HATCHERY, 





RAMSE! =1OWA: ACCREDITED=*2* 
insured ‘to live 
we fr ‘Rameey Soy Pea to live Kies 


Send postal fo big % 
rw prices. Write today a ie 


R HATCHERIES, ee Oskaloosa, fowaj 





Branch Hatcheries--Pulaski and Washington, lowa 








satisfactory. There has never been 
any frost on walls or ceiling, and the 
litter keeps dry, proving there is ven- 
tilation, the secret of which is con- 
struction of house for warmth and for 
provision for circulation of air.” 


Tell-Tale Color 


We are besieged with men with 
buckets of eggs trying to find a house- 
to-house market for their product. The 
co-operative association for the selling 
of eggs co-operatively has temporarily 
broken down, and the members are 
seeking a new market. One gets the 
different view points of breeders as 





they stop, also bits of practical expe- | 
rience. “There was a time,” the | 
speaker was a picturesque figure in a | 
ten-gallon hat, and corduroy trousers | 
and a green plaid shirt, “when folks | 
would have laughed at a fellow who | 
claimed to tell whether his hens had | 
laid thru the winter by the color of | 


their eggs in the spring. Now we 
know that a good layer’s legs are pale 
in the spring, and why. I’m growing 
Leghorns now—I used to grow Rocks 
and Reds. ‘ 

“I nearly put myself out of busi- 
ness so far as egg yield was concerned 
by setting only the brownest eggs of 
my Reds. I thought that was the way 
to get hens that would lay a good 


brown egg. Then my brother told | 


me, and proved it, too, by his trap 





The Baby Chick says: 

“People, big and 
little, find clean 
dishes help keep 
them healthy. Baby 
chicks need clean 
dishes also if they 
are to be healthy 
and grow rapidly. 
We have one thing 
to be thankful for 
that baby chicks a 
few years ago did 
not. Hoppers for mash are so well 
adapted and built and so cheap that 
nearly every chick raiser sees to 
it that dry feed -is clean. There 
are a lot of good milk and water 
containers in use, also. But these 
need to be thoroly cleaned very 
often. Won’t you wash them, es- 
pecially the milk containers, every 
day and scald and boil them often? 
It is as important to us as scalding 
and boiling his bottle frequently is 
to the baby. 











nest records, that the hens that lay 
deep brown eggs in the spring are the 
loafers. A hen will lose the color 


from her eggs the longer she lays just | 
as she loses the color from her legs. | 


My brother had a hunch that was so, 


and he blew out the shells of one | 


hen’s eggs once a month. He trap- 
nested, so he knew. All he had to do 
was to show his string of egg shells, 
dater, and prove that eggs lose their 
color... The rich brown shells look 
good all right, but they don’t come in 
the spring from heavy winter layers. 
Color will tell a tale if you know how 
to read it.”—H. W. A. 


Sun Porches for Brooders 


Cod liver oil and glass substitutes 
will help to replace sunshine when 
chicks are raised in brooders but di- 
rect exposure to the sunshine will 
prove beneficial to chicks, if they are 
kept away from wind and exposure. 
Some poultrymen have built a small 
runway south of their brooder houses 
for this purpose. 

The sun porch is made of boards 
and has at least a twelve-inch board 
around the outside to break the wind 
from the chicks. A small opening is 
made on the south side of the brooder 
house. After the chicks begin to run 
around in the brooder house, this open- 
ing can be raised so that the chicks 
can go out during the warm part of 
the day. Perhaps they will need help 
in finding the opening and the pur- 
pose of it for a few days but after 
that time they will.enjoy running out 
into the sunshine for short periods 
whenever the weather is not severe. 

The floor is sometimes made of fine 
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make it safe with B-K 


HE first few weeks, that’s the time of your heavy chick losses; 
the age when White Diarrhea may kill dozens of your chicks and 
stunt the growth of many more. Your year’s profit may be wiped out. 


But there is an easy, inexpensive way to protect your profits, to 
bring your chicks safely through the age of White Diarrhea: Use 
B-K, the safe, dependable germ destroyer. 


The treatment is simple and easy. Spray the brooder and incubator 





ee 
Over a million 
users of B-K 


Guaranteed to satisfy 


you, too 


WHITE DIARRHEA 


“My first hatch of 150 chicks 
was all gone in a week with 
White Diarrhea. A friend 
told me to use the B-K Germ 
Killer he saw in my dairy 
barn. 

So I disinfected the brooder 
and incubator thoroughly 
with B-K and fed B-Kin the 
new chicks drinking water. 
We have not lost one with 
disease since then.” 

A. H. F. Anderson, 32 gr, 

Bloomingdale Farm, 

Bloomingdale, Ill. 


SAVED $3,000 
“B-K is used exclusively in 
our poultry house. 

Last year, as a result of 
having shown our Buffs at 
leading shows, they con- 
tracted chicken pox and 
roup, and it looked as if we 
would lose every bird. We 
took 150 birds off the roost, 
and dipped them in a solu- 
tion of B-K. We also sprayed 
each bird’s mouth—cleaned 
up the entire flock and saved 
the day. B-K saved me 
$3,000, for I think I can 
truthfully say we have one 
of the most beautiful flocks 
in the U.S., andit has taken 
a good many years to bring 
them up to this standard. 


James Farms, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 








| R. FE. D. or Street 





Yours truly, 





with B-K. Feed it regularly in the drinking 
water. B-K destroys the germs of White 
Diarrhea—stops this plague before it spreads 
through the whole brood. 


Why B-K is economical —safe 
—dependable 


Because B-K is concenttated, taking only a 
little at a time, a dollar’s worth or so will 
last the entire season. 


Although B-K is death to germs, it contains 
no acid or poison. It is harmless to poultry 
and any animal. Nothing is quite so depend- 
able as B-K. Money back if not satisfied. 


B-K for bowel troubles 


For adult birds, too, B-K is an invaluable aid 
to success. Fed regularly in the drinking water, 
B-K keeps the digestive tract sweet—prevents 
sour crop which leads to bowel troubles and 
worms. 


Because the birds are kept in healthy trim, 
they do not catch disease so easily. They lay 
better, grow better, make more profits. 


Insist on B-K at your dealer’s 


Since B-K is so safe, dependable and eco- 
nomical, you take no chances. Insist on B-K. 
Most hardware, feed, and drug stores have it. 
Clip the coupon and take it along when you 
ask your dealer for B-K. If he can’t supply 
B-K or the bulletins you need, mail the coupon 
to us. We will send the bulletins, and tell you 
a convenient place to get B-K. 


crc aoe oe oe = Mail the coupon— Check Bulletins wanted — — — — 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Dept. 150C, Madison, Wis. | 


0 White Diarrhea (Poultry Health & Profits [Retained Afterbirth 
O Poultry Worms [Calf scours D Abortion—Prevention and Control 
O Poultry Lice OD Diseases of Hogs D Sterilizing Dairy Equipment without steam 
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tender digestive organs. 





AVE your baby chicks from death and disease by 
feeding START to FINISH. Most chick deaths 


are caused by coarse or incorrectly propor- 
Grains and haphazard mixtures clog and upset the 
Bowel troubles and other diseases set 
and chicks die by dozens. Or—if they do live—they are weak 
and slow of growth. Dead chicks, scrawny frys and egg- 
less pullets make a heavy price to pay for mistaken feeding. 


SPEAR BRAND 


START FINISH 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CHICK MASH 


This famous “all-in-one”? mash supplies every need of the 
growing chick. It does for baby chicks just what rich milk 
does for human babies. Its life-giving, strength-building 
ingredients are so pure and so skillfully blended that 
START to FINISH chicks are healthy and strong. It isso 
easily digested and turned into bone, flesh, blood and feath- 
ers that it gives the greatest growth in the shortest time. 


STARTS—GROWS—MATURES 
No “Developing” or “Growing” Feeds Needed 





Makes 2-lb. Frys In 8 Weeks 


Starts Pullets Laying 
Weeks Earlier 


Helps Prevent White Diarrhea 
Bowel Trouble and Leg Weakness 


100 Lbs. Feeds 100 Chicks 
First 5 Weeks 





Makes chick raising easy and simple. Saves work, time and money. 
No mixing. No expense feeding different rations to different batches of 
chicks. Just keep START to FINISH before all chicks in dry mash 
hoppers. Better and actually cheaper to feed than home mixtures. 


Minerals, Dried Buttermilk and Cod Liver Oil 


ASK THE SPEAR BRAND DEALER 


for a sample and feeding directions. 
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MONEY MAKING CHICKS 
‘dey Heavy Laying Strains 


Vigorous, pure-bred chicks. Fast 
growers. Finest we have produced in 
12 years. From selected, heavy-layers 
in pure-bred, farm-range flocks. True 
to breed. Reds, Leghorns, Wyandet- 
tes, Rocks, Anconas, Orpingtons, etc. 
tpaid; 100% live delivery 
led jew 





TWO WEEKS OLD CHICKS 


As cheap as guaranteed to live chicks. Let us show you how you cam get chicks two weeks old, 
at the same price as guaranteed to live ehicks and have them all one age, at the end of two weeks 


and past the danger stage. Write today for particulars. 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
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CUSTOM HA iG. Send your eggs for 
FREE Sto Get New LOW PRICES! Send for tree book. 
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RAT THESE LOW PRICE s 

BELL BRED TO LAY CHICKS 
23 Prompt service that pleases. Raise our 
chicks for heavy laying pullets, quick fat- 
tening-broilers. 100% live delivery, post- 





Stes ieresby mere les lines ate 


MASON CITY HATCHERY, 
EGG a. BEED cHices 
iieestere ays 


pour MAS TEN BREED ,conatitati the W 3 WORLD: RVR TEST Bsr ceatitartacr 
‘high record bred ACCREDITED. a 


UTILITY Y Chicks LOW AS 9c EA 


100% live wigs fREE: Themostunusual book of its kind. Gostetnathocnnets of 
porters a ia ah ave be ona An America’s plants te success. Also prices 
SET RES fare _— BO: COLUMBIA, MO. 





paid. Perl 
. C. White or Brown Leghorns..... $10.00 
Reds, Barred Rocks...... 1 
Bult on spietone White Rocks....... 12.00 
DO OE Fe re eae Ce 





from this ad or write for catalog. 
BELL HATCHERY, Box B, Donnelison, lowa 


TANGRED AE LESHORNS FOR WINTER E66 


ful Winter layers. 
quality at very low prices. 


mee apes * —Royal Secewee. Trap- 
nested and B edigreed. 300 egg foun- 
dation stock. We have paid as high 
as $25 per egg to — Tancrede best. Larger Leghorns which lay larger eggs—25 oz. andup. Wonder- 


road liberal guarantee. High | FQHORN LAND, Dept. W, Hopkinton, lewa 


Early order discount. 








fine pure-bred chick: ducks, 
geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low 
27 years with Americs’ s mest pro. 

ReaF ee OE SiEMER, 


From our pure T: 
Chicks at ow prices. cess Prompt shipment, C. O. D. if desired. Free sihasee orcad ‘aon guide explains 
EGG@LAN 





UALLY FROM 000 LEGHORNS 


“*World’s Greatest Layers.” 300 e Leghorn breeders 21 Loy 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers, 












Brooding-Growing-Laying House 
Makes Money for You All 4 Seasons 
Warm, dry, sanitary, properly ventilated. Soetpconatractea. ee. high 
in front, 5 ft. highin back. Finest tongued and grooved, 4-in. matched 
lumber throughout including floor. Wind,storm, rain and weather 
proof. Sliding window frames with Vio-Ray (better than glass), 
admits the health lucing, bore building Ultra-Violet Rays. In 
sections—easily and quickly erected. Writetoday for full particulars. 








114 E. 2nd St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 










meshed wire so that the droppings wij 
go on thru to the ground. This helps 
to prevent disease. Some type of floor 
is generally advisable so that the 
chicks will be kept off the damp 
ground.—cC. N. K. 





Don’t Overlook Minerals 


You will sometimes find good poul. 
| trymen arguing about the kind of min. 
| erals that are best for poultry but alj 
will agree that some type of shell and 
bone forming material is necessary. 

When hens dod not have sufficient 
material to make the necessary egg 
shells they reduce the number of eggs 
laid. This hurts the profits more than 
purchasing the small amount of oyster 
shell or lime grit that would be neces. 
sary to give the hens all of this ma. 
terial that they need. 

Many of the good laying mashes in- 
clude small amounts of minerals. One. 








The Baby Chick says: 

“Raising our feed- 
ers and water con- 
tainers off the floor 
helps us keep them 
clean. When we are 
tiny an inch block 
helps a lot in keep- 
ing our feet, litter 
and droppings out 
drink. As we grow, 
of our eats and 
raise the feeders 
and fountains an inch or two every 
week or two.” 














half of 1 per cent salt, 2 or 3 per cent 
of good bone meal and 1 or 2 per cent 
of pure ground limestone or oyster 
shell will improve most laying mashes, 
This mineral is not enough to sup- 
ply all of the needs of hens that are 
laying heavily. Extra hoppers supply- 
ing oyster shell and grit should also 
be supplied where the hens may eat 
it as desired. 

Minerals are also necessary in the 
feed for young chicks. The starting 
mash should contain from 4 to 5 per 
cent of good bone meal and a similar 
amount of high grade ground lime- 
stone. As the chicks get older, the 
amount of the minerals may be slight- 
ly lowered as they get out on range 
where they pick up some of the needed 
supplies, 


Cull Your Breeders Now 


If the pullets which are included in 
the breeding pens have not been 
culled and the ones which have not 
started to lay thrown out, one is apt 
to be breeding from fowls that are 
slow maturing. Pullets which have 
not started laying during the winter 
months are not suitable for breeding, 
for records show that such birds never 
produce a large number of eggs dur- 
ing the season, 

There is a close correlation between 
early and consistent winter laying and 
heavy yearly production. Pullets 
which start laying early are well ma- 
tured and therefore produce larger 
eggs and larger chicks than pullets 
that just come into laying at the time 
that eggs are used for setting. 

Late maturing pullets often lack in 
vitality. They may lay enough eggs 
during the next few months to pay 
their way for a time but they are not 





| @ profitable type of fowls to repro 


duce for next season’s flock. 





Pasture Crops for Chickens 


In studying the *seed catalogs this 
year, mark the page which gives pas: 
ture crops for poultry. When time to 
order comes summer green food will 
not be forgotten for the chickens. For 
bare yards it is recommended to culti- 
vate and seed to oats as soon as the 
garden can be worked. Dwarf Essex 
rape, Swiss chard, cabbages and kale 
are all good. Mangels and beets, of 
course, in root crops. Sprouted oats 
are valuable for green food when it is 
not otherwise available, and whenever 
it is convenient to sprout the oats.— 





H. W. A. 
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—— 
The Satisfaction of Color 


How drab and uninteresting life 
would be without color! Color really 
speaks a language for different colors 
- a different effect on us. A chick- 

n with a green eye may be as good a 
chicken for useful purposes as one 
with a bright bay eye, but who likes a 
chicken with a green eye? Color is 
probably of little practical conse- 


our prejudices and we favor the col 
ors that appeal to our esthetic sense. 
Some markets demand a white shelled 
egg; others call for a brown egg. In 





matching navy blue and black shades. 

The color effect of the Barred Rocks 
from a distance is grey or gray, which- 
ever way you like to spell it. The dic- 
tionary definition of grey is “a white 
color with a mixture of black.” Of 
gray it says, “another form of grey.” 
To me, grey is\a tint which is sub 
dued, retiring and uninteresting. 
Even the printed word looks dull; 


| while gray seems to advance and chal- 
quence to man, yet we are ruled by | 


some places the demand is for a yel- | 


low skinned fowl; in others they clam- 
or for a white skin. It is up to the 
poultryman to learn the color demands 
of his market and cater to them. 
Color has three properties: Hue, or 
the shade that distinguishes it from 
other colors. Value, the amount of 
light or dark in it; its luminosity, we 
might say; and intensity. If it is 





The Baby Chick says: 

“People who take 
care of us some- 
times forget how 
fast we grow if we 
are given good care. 
A brooder house 
that had so much 
room in it that we 
almost got lost the 
first week or two, 
can become over- 
crowded by the time 
we are six weeks old. If we are 
going to remain healthy, happy and 
growing, we must be given plenty 
of room to sleep, eat and exercise. 
Divide us into two groups in sep- 
arate houses, if necessary. 














brilliant in color, it is strong; if sub- 
dued or grayed, it is low in intensity. 
Matching the color properties is a ne- 
cessity if one does careful breeding. 
In the Reds and Buffs, for example, 
we can not take one parent that is 
high in color value with rich coloring, 
and the other with coloring low in in- 
tensity and get a fifty-fifty color com- 
bination. We may get a few birds of 
good color, but we will have more dis- 
appointments than when we succeed 
in getting both parents that are high 
in color value. However, one parent 
of good color is better than none. We 
must just use the best we have if we 
can’t get better. 

Not only in the Reds and Buffs, but 
also in the parti-colored varieties is 
color matching important. In Barred 
Rocks, for example, attention must be 
given to the amount of color in the 
bars, the width of each bar—really a 
measure of color—and whether each 
feather is tipped with black. Match- 


.ing fowls that when bred together will 


Produce progeny that equal or excel 
their parents in color is not an easy 
task. It will require a good many ses- 
sions of sitting on an upturned feed 
bucket in the chicken house studying 
the flock for prospects. Matching bar- 
ting and hue of Barred Rocks is as te- 
dious and sometimes as futile as 


4 


lenge admiration; gray is brightened 
‘with a bluish tint. Gray has life. The 
difference between two flocks of 
Barred Rocks is that one seems grey, 
the other gray. One has fowls of prac- 
tically uniform barring which overlap 
and produce clear coloring, while the 
other is a hit and miss effect. 

Aside from the significance of yel- 


- low in culling for non-producers, there 


is nothing inherent in mere color that 
is indicative of hens’ ability to con- 
vert feed into flesh or eggs, but as a 
matter of satisfaction to the eye in 
producing harmony of color in the 
poultry yard, it pays even the indif- 
ferent breeder to ponder the question 
of color values in mating the breeding 
pen. Value is more than a term indic- 
ative of cost or the service an article 
is capable of rendering. 


| speak of values which are not of com- 





| mercial worth, we mean special qual- 


ities that satisfy some need or desire. 


An attractive looking flock gives sat- | 


isfaction to its owner.—H. W. A. 





Bones from the Butchering 


Save all bones from butchering or 
otherwise and burn them in a cob fire. 
When they are burned to the point 
where they just hold together stop 
burning and when cold break up with 
a mallet and keep before the chickens. 
If the finer parts are sifted out they 
can go into the mash. A mash which 
includes a quarter pound of this bone 
dust three pounds of bran two pounds 
of corn meal and a quarter of a pound 
of charcoal may be kept before the 
chicks after the third day. A shallow 
box with a loose cover of hardware 
cloth fitting inside the box, is con- 
venient for chick mash. 

The farm poultry keeper has many 
opportunities of making what she has 
equal what she would otherwise have 
to buy. In complimenting a weary 
farm woman once on her thrifty flock 
which she had fed successfully on not 
much more than corn by boiling the 
parings of table vegetables, and saving 
every scrap of waste from the table, 
she said: “I just did what I must 
with what I had.” Hard boiled infer- 
tile eggs; egg shells crushed, parings 
boiled, skillet scrapings stirred in; the 
family leavings cleaned from plates 
and boiled up to be thickened with 
bran and meal and left to stand over 
night before feeding the chickens— 
these things are the building materials 
of more than one woman with a small 
flock of chickens. Isn’t it as much 
of a victory to grow good chickens 
under handicaps as to paint a picture? 
—H. W. A. 





Make Bigger Profits this Year / 


Raise lowa Chick Hatchery Chicks 
NEW LOW PRICES!!! 
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Ashtons# 
[Dependable 
& 6 Chicks 


Let Me Show You How to Make 
More Money From Your Poultry 


My BLOOD-TESTED CHICKS come from flocks personally super- 
vised and inspected by F. H. Shallabarger, nationally known poultry 
judge. His rigid culling and choice matings have produced these 
purebred strains with health and vigor far greater than ordinary. 
My chicks all come from these profit-making, heavy-laying flocks. 
— are bound to make more money for you right from the start. 

y TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in producing and selling ASH- 
ren S DEPENDABLE CHICKS to farmers and poultrsasen everywhere 


proves unquestionably that they can make your poultry yard more suc- 
cessful and profitable. Many of my chicks are ee blue ribbons, su- 













preme honors, and even SWEEPSTAKES in pou shows. My free 

Catalog gives full information about SUNNYSIDE "FLOCKS, with in- 

structions about care and rations for chicks—sent on request. Or order 

direct from this ad. 
Per 100 in Per 100 in Per 100 in 
lots or200 lots of 400 lots of 1000 

2 ¢ W. Leghorns, Brown Leghorns esccoosensseeeoes eos $ 9.75 $ 9.50 $ 9.25 
s. Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. AnCONAaS ....ccceecesses 11.75 11.50 11.25 
R. &. Reds, White or Buff Rocks, ‘Ash ch Strain Anconas, 

Buff Orpingtons cccccccccoccceccoececcoccessececeece 2.50 12.00 11.75 
WEEE “WPSOREO «6 5 cc cccccnccacsecseseses erccccccccccce 13.50 13.25 13.00 
Silver and Partridge Wyandottes ......se+ eeecccecccecce 15.00 14.50 
SOENGS GIGI oe cccacacccanececeece Seeccee eecccccccecs .00 
Heavy ASSOrted ......-cccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccoce 10.00 9.75 
Light and Heavy ASsSOrted ....cccccccccccccsccccce ecocee 8.75 8.50 

These prices guaranteed for ten days only; 

thereafter subject to change without notice. 

-_ 











$2 per 100 books your order at these prices for shipment whenever you are ready. 
All chicks sent prepaid—I guarantee 100% live arrival of good, strong, healthy chicks. 
You can buy none better! Send your order today. 


—Z 74 2 Ze SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


100 IOWA ACCREDITED CHIX FOR 1c 


OUNDS IMPOSSIBLE! But we oun ang ust what we say. Order 500 at < our a= 7eesiar 
prices and we will include 100 or ic. No strings attached to this offer. 














So sale will last a rt time our so pk your order now. If you cannot use all 
e club together with your neighbor. Chix may be of different varieties but 

must all be shi ipped to one address. Shipped postpaid, alive arrival guaranteed. 

fo | Ali Chix lowa State Accredited earl 
3 Bon wo poor ety An- $11.50 50 Wvandottes, Batt $14.50 50 - 
= peep ay ee Orpingtons...ce... | Perlundred = 
° and White Re Rocks, exe, 91 3.4 50 isn" $16.50 m 
‘= Black M inorcas... QB coccccccccceccces Per Hundred Ss 
oO This sale will last a ge time only. So mail your 
rr4 order now. Terms for this sale, cash with your order. Ss 
= lee CAPPER ———ae Box 200, El = 
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$250.00 First Prize and 32 other Gold Prizes? 
Every boy and girl under twenty years of age is 
invited to write a letter. Just a short, plain letter 
...in pen or pencil, just so it can be read. No 
“strings” tied to this contest in any way. All we 
want is your reasons—AND THE BEST 
REASONS WIN. Contest closes June Ist. 


You will get more eggs ang Reef Brand because it 
is clean, pure, dustless and odorless and is digestible 
four hours faster than any other calcium carbonate 
content. Last year the prominent international cham- 
pions, “Lady Skyline” and Rucker’s famous pen that 
laid 2,702 eggs, used Reef Brand. Reef Brand can 

AND THE BEST. REASONS 


help your hens too. 
WIN. Tell us: (1) Why you 
i shell is more 


eef Brand ==: 


























for Poul 


GULF CRUSHING COMPANY 
W. F.3 New Orleans, La. 


FREE! Booklet Sho To Get 


© 24 Eggs For 5 cents.” 
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Here is one of the favorite brands of Carey- 

aot Be Seto 8 rama 
i ied salt, especially popular on f: 

A good table salt; fine for butter and bona 

making; economical for stock feeding, 


Buffalo Brand is one of many Carey-ized Salt 
Products. There is a kind especially made for 
manufacturers and 
utors of Wright’s Smoke Salt and Sugar 
Cure—the new, complete meat cure. 


Free Booklets—We have for free distrib 
tion, valuable booklets on Stock Feedi , 
anning; and Cur. 
ing, Salting and Smoking 
gfe bg Way. Write for the 


CAREY SALT CO. 
Hutchinson, Kans, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 


An all-purpose, 
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LLEABLE 
CUP ELEVATOR 


Bave lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money with this sensible 
MEYER which every farmer can afford. 
PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, ames easiest running elevator made, 











oshort turns to cause friction. 
peewee Main driving shaft runs in bab- 
bit metal bearings. No shelling 
50 BU. IN eging. No other like it. 
3 MINUTES. § Pays for itself with 
fon git 6 bat ne Grainifeaves. Write 

‘oO 

Corn, W heat sdeee = 








INSTALLED 


hoose From 
Sold on Strong- 
est Guarantee 


ever written. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 


“SAVE Teht 
Use M Bros, PURPUL eat 
loere i 
Wax Dilesueiee heal withine clean, 
rey ting, when sore or con- 
gested, for reducing spiders insert this 
wonde: healing dilator. Avoid 


expensive troubles, lost quarters, 
Package Sent FREE 
4 Writeusdealer’s name and we will mail 
z generous package free. At dealers 25c. 
DILATOR dozen;5 dozen $1,ormailed 
sertep Moore Bros., Dept N Albany,N.Y. 





























Medicated Wax Dilators® 





Butter Must 
re Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 


“DANDELION BUTTER COLOR” GIVES 
WINTER BUTTER THAT GOLDEN 
JUNE SHADE 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churn- 
ing and out of your 
churn comes butter of 
Golden -June_ shade. 
“Dandelion Butter Col- 
or’ is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by 
all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color’ butter- 
milk. Absolutely taste- 
less. Large bottles cost only 35 cents 
at drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 

















LAND OPENING 


The Great Northern Railway will build 
a 7T5-mile branch in Northern Montana 
this year, opening a million acres. Set- 
tlers will get the benefit of a $2,000,000 
improvement—200,000 acres for sale on 
special terms. Write for FREE BOOK. 
Low Homeseekers’ Excursions. 














E. Cc. LEEDY 
Dept. 507 ¢ 
hhers,Ground 
Kills Pockét Gophers, 


St. Paul, Minn. 

Gopi 2 Sauirre 
> Bi garoo Ground Hogs,etc, 
DEATH FS lorsed by experimental 
Stations. 1.400 tablets, $1.50, 
trialsize 75c are 
ranted. Boo! 4 Sree Aas 
F. D, CHEMICAL CO... er DODGE, IOWA 




















THE DAIRY 





Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management Will be cheerfully answered. 








Trouble in Cleaning Milking 
Machines 


A Wisconsin subscriber states: 

“TI would like to hear thru the paper 
the experiences of your readers with 
milking machines, especially what 
they find the most successful method 
of keeping them clean. We have used 
a milking machine for some time and 
like it very much. It does not- hurt 
the cows, seems to get all the milk, 
saves a lot of hard work and is easy 
to keep clean except that a white ma- 
terial deposits on the teat rubbers. 
We are unable to remove this deposit, 
altho we wash the machine carefully 
every morning and rinse at night. If 
any readers can help me I should ap- 
preciate it very much.” 

We would appreciate the experi- 
ences of our readers with milking ma- 
chines, especially in regard to the eas- 
iest methods of keeping them clean. 
We would suggest that our reader 
write to United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1315. 

No doubt a portion of our reader’s 
trouble comes from a precipitate, ei- 
ther of lime from the antiseptic solu- 
tion that is used for soaking the rub- 
bers or it is due to a precipitate of 
milk not being properly rinsed out be- 
fore putting the cups into the solu- 
tion. Plenty of cold water should al- 
ways be put thru the cups before im- 
mersing the cups in the solution that 
is used to kill bacteria. Otherwise the 
casein in the milk will collect, in a 
white substance as indicated, and be 
very hard to remove. 

The solution used for teat cups is 
often made of chloride of lime. Occa- 
sionally the lime may precipitate as 
indicated. It is likely, however, that 
the deposit is from particles of the 
milk that are not thoroly rinsed out 
of the cups. Washing with a brush 
should remove all of the particles if 
the cups are thoroly rinsed. 





Fifty Years of Dairy Progress 


During the past fifty years since the 
centrifugal cream separator was first 
perfected by Dr. Gustav DeLaval, a 
Swedish engineer, dairy practice has 
made remarkable progress. 

Two years before this invention was 
perfected, Iowa butter won recogni- 
tion for the first time on eastern mar- 
kets. At the Centennial Exposition 
held in Philadelphia in 1876, John 
Stewart, of Manchester, Iowa, exhibit- 
ed butter and won the sweepstakes. 
This immediately created a demand 
for western butter on the eastern mar- 
kets, a demand that has continued to 
grow until at present the western por- 
tion of the country is the great butter 
producing section. 

When John Stewart manufactured 
the butter that was sent to Philadel- 
phia he used pans for skimming the 
cream off the milk. Later on the in- 
vention of De Laval was a more eco- 
nomical and rapid method of handling 
the product. Dr. C. W. Larson, direct- 
or of the National Dairy Council, now 
estimates that there would be a yearly 
loss of butterfat worth $35,000,000 if 
all the milk used to manufacture but- 
ter was still skimmed by the old 
method. 

Doctor Babcock, of- Wisconsin, per- 
fected an invention for testing the but- 
terfat in milk and cream about thir- 
teen years after the centrifugal sepa- 
rator was. perfected. Undoubtedly 
these two inventions have formed the 
basis for a large amount of the im- 
provement that has taken place in 
dairy circles. 

At the present time there are many 
types of machines and supplies that 
are used in manufacturing the various 
dairy products that are offered on the 
market. Milk clarifiers, whey sepa- 


| will find water. 





rators, homogenizers, pasteurizers, 
milk coolers, cream ripening vats, ma- 
chinery for manufacturing condensed 
and dried milk, as well as many other 
types of machines are now widely 
used. Practically all of these have 
been developed since the cream sepa- 
rator and the testing of milk and 
cream were made possible by the in- 
ventions of De Laval and Babcock 
many years ago. 

There has been a like development 
in dairy production. While there ig 
still room for increased production 
per cow, the cows of today produce 
much better and more economically 
than those of fifty years ago. This 
has been made possible by better 
breeding, feeding and management, 
The development in both manufactur- 
ing and production, as well as ‘the ap. 
preciation of the public for good dairy 
products, shows that dairy develop- 
ment during the next fifty years 
should be more rapid than in the past. 





Feed Labels Protect Buyers 


The labels which are universally re- 
quired on all sacks of mixed feed are 
a great help to dairymen in figuring 
out their rations. Every year a good 
many millions of dollars are spent 
for feeds to balance up the home 
grown rations. Where there is plenty 
of alfalfa or other legumes, this is a 
simpler problem than where corn, oats 
and corn stover are the only home 
feeds that are available. 

Protein, fat, fiber, nitrogen free ex- 
tract, water and ash are some terms 
that will be noted on the feed labels. 
A knowledge of these terms are nec- 
essary in order to buy economically. 
Protein is a term used to designate all 
compounds: that contain nitrogen. 
These products are necessary for the 
formation of the flesh and bones as 
well as for the manufacture of milk. 
Most grains and roughage are more 
lacking in protein than in other nutri- 
ents. The term fat is largely self-ex- 
planatory. Fat‘has two and one-fourth 
times the value of carbohydrates in 
producing warmth ofr in estimating the 
energy value of feed. 

Fiber is the woody part of the feed 
that is largely made up of cullulose 
from the stems and other plant tis- 
sues. The amount will vary in differ- 
ent plans as well as in different parts 
of the plant. Grains contain little 
fiber while the stems of plants con- 
tain a considerable portion. Concen- 
trates of low fiber content should be 
purchased as the hays and other rough- 
ages furnish all the bulk necessary 
in the dairy ration. 

Nitrogen-free extract is a term used 
to designate the percentage of feed 
which remains after subtracting the 
sum of the water, protein, fats and fi- 
ber. It contains chiefly starches and 
sugars, so is used to designate the pro- 
portion of these nutrients in the feed. 
The term carbohydrates usually used 
includes both crude fiber and nitrogen 
free extract and therefore the term 
helps but little in arriving at the true 
value of the feed. 

In addition to the above terms yu 
This of course mea) 
the percentage of moisture contain« 
in the feed. Commercial feeds must 
necessarily be low in moisture content 
or they will not keep satisfactorily in 
shipment and storage. Ash is the term 
used to describe the mineral portion of 
the feed which remains after a com- 
plete burning. The mineral elements 
contained in some feeds are of much 
greater value than others. This can 
be told, however, only by having 
knowledge of the ingredients contained 
in the mixed feeds. For example, the 
ash in alfalfa hay has considerable 
value which the ash in oat hulls is of 
little value in feeding. 


The only way that a purchaser of fis 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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That’s what MULE-HIDE 
roofs are made of. 

You buy years of wear 
when you insist on MULE- 
HIDE. 

Roll roofing or our various 
styles of shingles—we use 
alLrag felt for a base. After 
this base is thoroughly sat- 
urated and waterproofed 
with high grade Mexican 
asphalt, extra heavy coat- 
ings,—top and underside, 
—are added to insure long- 
est wear. 

There’ a MULE-HIDE dea- 
ler near you. Write us 
you have any difficulty lo- 
cating him. 


The Lehon Co. 
44th St. to 45th St.on 
akley Avenue 

















































Free Booklets on 


Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to Sheep, Hogs, Cattle and Poultry,and 
describing in detail the use of 


KE SD EMI 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Kills Parasites-Disinfects 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation 
No. 160. Hog Diseases 
No. 163. Care of Poultry 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packa i 
sold at all = penny = 































WITH A 
V y 
SUPREME 
A Huber “Supreme” will reap- 
bigger profits from the grain you - 
thresh. Built oversize through-. 
out to assure maximum capacity. . 
Made in five sizes—a size for 
every threshing requirement. 
Send for your copy of the Huber 
“Supreme” Catalog. 

THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 32 MARION, OHIO 


THE HUBER MBG. CO., Marion, Ohio 


Please send me yous 1928 
CATALOG 





























feeds can do justice both to himself 
and the manufacturer of feeds is to 
study the label that will be found on 
all feeds. This is true even in pur- 
chasing feeds that are entirely made 
up of one product, such as cottonseed 
meal. The market value of this feed 
will often vary almost a dollar per ton 
for every variation in the per cent of | 
the protein. In feeds that are pur- | 
chased for other characteristics than 
protein the variation in price would 
not be so great but it will be great 
enough so that the guaranteed analy- 
gis should be observed. 





Good Bulls Needed With 
Good Cows 


Almost any purebred dairy bull will 
increase the production of a herd of 
cows that average below 200 pounds 
of butterfat per year, but it is more 
difficult to increase the production 
where the average production is high- 
er. These essential facts are proved 


not only by the experience of many 
herd owners but also by figures that 
have been compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Dairy Industry from 
hundreds of herds in various parts of 
the United States. 

Sires that have proved their ability 
to improve the butterfat records in 
such herds are the only ones that 
should be used. New sires that are 
brought into high producing herds 
should be from the best breeding ob- 
tainable and if possible they should 
be tried out on a few individuals of 
the herd before they are depended up- 
on as the main herd sires. 

The exchange of proved herd sires 
between breeders should be encour- 
aged as a means of increasing produc- 
tion of the best herds. ‘Too many dairy 
herd sires are used for only a couple 
of years and then discarded to the 
butcher. This practice does not make 
so much difference in low producing 
herds, where practically any well bred 
bull -will increase production, but with 
high producing herds the demand for 
tried sires should greatly exceed the 
demand. 


Figuring the Value of Milk 


An Iowa,-subscriber writes: 

“During November and December I 
sold whole milk to a neighbor who 
was running a dairy and selling his 
milk for 10 cents per quart. I sold 
him milk only when he was shert. 
The milk I furnished tested 3.8 per 
cent butterfat. During November I 
received 52 cents per pound for but- 
terfat and during December I re- 
ceived 58 cents. How much per 
hundred should I receive for the milk? 
What should I allow him for some 
skim milk which he returned?” 

There are several different factors 
that would influence the price that 
our subscriber should receive for his 
milk. If the neighbor came after the 
milk and did not cause extra labor, 
this would be an important factor. 
Generally speaking, the value would 
be best computed on the basis of its 
convertible value. In other words, the 
value from the standpoint of cream 
and skim milk, with such additional 
allowances as would be necessary for 
extra labor. 

The butterfat in 100 pounds of 3.8 
per cent milk was worth $1.97 when 
butterfat was worth 52 cents. per 
pound. If you decide that the skim 
milk would be worth 30 cents per hun- 
dred for feeding, which is perhaps an 
average price under many farm con- 





‘ditions, and the extra labor sufficient 


to entitle you to a total premium of 
50 cents per hundred above the butter- 
fat value, then such milk would be 
worth $2.47 per hundred pounds. When 
the butterfat was worth 58 cents per 
pound, the value of the butterfat in 
3.8 per cent milk would be worth $2.20. 
The 50 cents premium for the skim 
milk and extra labor would bring the 
total value up to $2.70 per hundred 
pounds. 





No More Wiieedbesran ' a 
Drudgery for Me! 


You sens can se a be pa job ms ae barn—take 
rudgery out of it—and save ti th 
below for full information on the fsa Stennoa * eo 


Used 365 days every year. John Rissler, Durand, Wis., 
says: “I wouldn’t trade mine for a good grain binder if 
I couldn’t get another. My 1 1-year-old boy easily cleans 

ar elman, Granville, N. D., 
says: “It makes the care of cows and horses a pleasure 
instead of drudgery”. Hundreds of letters like these. 


UDEW 
Labor-Saving Barn Equipment 


Fill-out the coupon now— while you are thinking about it— 

latest news about the labawdinton and poner mre ae ae — 
Barn Durably built and reasonably priced. 

Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions keep cows securely and com- 

ce ermit them to lie down and get up easily, 

omfort”’. Individually or lever operated. Louden Water 

Bowls promptly increase the milk yield and pay for themselves i 


the barn every morning”. P. Wink 





using Louden Equipment. 


fortably in their places: 
in 





ve turning cows out to icy tank wat 
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This Big, Durable 
Louden Manure 
Carrier 


Takes out the equal wheel- 
barrow loads at a Cet 9 sheet, 
nr Rand 


cow brings it. W. hoist, 
steel rail track, heavy’ tub spot 
welded—a carrier for lifetime ser- 
vice, and biggest time and 
labor-saver you can i 

barn. Fillout and mail the coupon, 


inafew 
more money, 


WRITE for PRINTED g@"222eceeeeeeeene2e2208 


! MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Feed Carriers, Feed Trucks, # 
| oe “as and Calf Pens, & —_ 2816 Court St... Fairfield, Iowa 
anger Divisions, 7 nd me > it obligation, infor- 
Ventilating fveteme, Bull g ™ation on Louden r 
Staff, Hay Tools, Power § D)ManureCarriers (© StallsandStanchions 
Hoists, Barn and Garage § C) Water Bowls O Barn Plan Helps 
N Door Hangers, Roof Win- & 0 Complete Ventilating Systems 
We have an easy Pay Sisue-Deidaene wheas for i ing this H N 
atthe fy 9 Det nary meres heel H st bide ac nnkans do 4d cceceu a tateedanee 
g Town........ eeabhssgdeedeneaessdtende 
The Louden Machinery Company 8 a reer 
2816 Court St. (Est, 1867) Fairfield, I : SC ee ee eRe ee ee ee ee ee eee Pete eee 
Albany, N. Y. Toledo, O. St.Paul, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. Thave............ COWS... - eee eee borses 











"SAVE 20 to 60% "= 


A truly great power plant in one small package. Equal 
in capacity to any double unit milker made. ily 
portable—mounted on rubber wheels. Has handy foot 
or hand starter. Famous Fords Milker quality through- 
out. Thousands in successful use, many on prize herds. 

Send for booklet No. 64 for complete description 
Distiibuters Wanted—Fine opportunity for mer- 
chants and farmers. Ask for details. 

MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 N. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Milker 


gg “JUNIOR” ENGINE PORTABLE a 
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“Don’t change the ‘HAYES’”, said 
our farmer friends. We haven’t. But 
we did add refinements that save you 
time, labor and upkeep. 


1/ 
HAYES ic 





CornPlanters | # 


now have tip-over boxes; }} / 
2-roller check head ; auto- |: — 
matic wire release; quick 
detachable runners; self- [@ 
aligning driving pawls; } 
wider range tongue ad- 
justment; simplified and 
refined frames. Send for | 
oar newfolder that shows | 
pase of these added | 
eatures that cost you f 
nothing extra. I 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
855 Sixth Street 
Dept. 55 GALVA, ILLINOIS 














Wonder Healing Con 


und 


ay 


ealing 
That Works Like 


Corona Wool Fat is made from the oil extracted from 


sheep’s wool. 
zee ever tried. 


It’s different from any salve or ointment 
It heals and soothes, but will not smart or 


lister the most sensitive wound, It has healed thousands of 
stubborn wounds where other lotions have failed. 


Hardly a day passes but what you'll find some use for Corona. For 
sore shoulders, sore necks, collar boils, split hoofs, scratches, sore 
teats on cows, caked udders, cuts, wounds, burns of any kindon - # 
man or beast it is unequalled. e ee ; 
FREE ©ocrona is so! y nearly 
all _d ists or direct 
from us on receipt of price — 8 oz. tins 65c, 20 oz. tins $1.25, 





postpaid. If,.you will se our name 


dress, we'll mail 


ou a liberal sample and book of uses Free. We want you to see 


or yourself the wonderful healing properties of Corona. 
Corona 


CORONA MFG. CO.,376 





Kenton, 0. 











will be glad to give you names of 


SAFETY FIRST pep ytart f7ae ad iat te wae 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, omy — know what you want and we 
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HERP’S no use of putting more 
money into a hog than you'll get 
for him. Corn costs money; here 

is the way to save one-third of it: 


Keep your self-feeders filled with 
SARGENT PIG MEAL and let your 
hogs have all they can eat. 


SARGENT PIG MEAL contains 
dried buttermilk, meat. meal, corn 
germ meal, oil meal, alfalfa flour, cot- 
tonseed meal, corn oil cake meal, 
wheat middlings and minerals and is 
a complete supplement for corn. These 
two feeds are all you need. 


When fed to brood sows, SARGENT 
PIG MEAL keeps them in better 
health, gives them a greater milk sup- 
ply. When fed to growing pigs, it 
makes them grow faster, builds a bet- 
ter frame and gets them to market 30 
to 60 days earlier at a great saving in 
feed. FEED SARGENT PIG MEAL 
to your brood sows and to your pigs 
every day in a self-feeder. Put some 
ahead of them now. 


Sold by hundreds 
of feed dealers; 
fed by thousands 
of farmers. 
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STOCKADE 


( Continued from page 20) 


nothing more than I have to, and I don’t 
want to trust sending a man if I can 
help it, either—there’s too few I’m sure 
of. Here’s Beall’s.address in Detroit on 
this slip. You'll find him or Burleigh 
there, pretty sure. And you can just tell 
him this—all’s ready here, as agreed on. 
You'll remember that—just as agreed on. 
I don’t like to ask you to do this, Minna, 


} 
} 


but it’s much the safest if you’re willing | 


to do it.” 
“I’m willing, all right,’’ Minna answered 
quietly. ‘‘But what about the girls?” 
“You'll have to do the best you can 
about them. Maybe you can leave them 
at the hotel—make them promise to stay 
. in their room or in the ladies’ parlor, and 
talk to no one. If you have to take them 
along, just tell them it’s a business errand 
you have to do for me. Have the-man at 
the desk in the hotel get you a cab, and 
leave your money with him all but a little 


at atime. You’d better go to the North- 
western Hotel.” 
“Oh, father,’ Minna begged him sud- 


denly, “‘can’t you go along or something? 
I've never been anywhere, you know—Il’m 
as bad as the girls. I don’t know if rll 
get along all right and take care of 
them.” 

“I ain’t worried about you, Minna,” he 
told her proudly. ‘I'd feel safe with you 
anywhere. No, it’ll be all right. Don’t 
worry. You'll have a good time, and get 
just what you like. Here, you get some- 
thing extra for yourself with this.’’ He 
pressed a gold-piece into her hand, and 
kissed. her. 


CHAPTER XI 
HE morning of their trip to Detroit 
was warm and fair. A slight breeze 
was blowing down the bay as they walked 
toward the docks where the Philo Parsons 
was already under steam. She was a 
larger boat than the new General Grant, 
on which Minna had taken her trip with 
Coles and Whipple to Johnson’s Island— 
a side-wheel steamer something over a 
hundred feet in length, with a huge walk- 
ing beam showing above the upper deck. 
She was moored at the wharf with heavy 
ropes fore and aft, and three or four 
deck-hands were trundling freight aboard 
—boxes of fish, cases of eggs and grapes, 

and bundles of iron castings. 

A few prospective passengers were al- 
ready at the wharf. A group of children 
surrounded a podgy blond woman and 
‘an equally podgy man with white whisk- 
ers and round blue eyes-—-a German fam- 
ily, Minna concluded, emigrating to some 
point in Michigan or farther west. Two 





| carriers of miscellaneous freight. 





tall, dignified gentlemen in frock coats | 


and high silk hats appeared from the 
West House across the street and ap- 
proached the steamer slowly, followed by 
a black boy in livery carryrng a bag. A 
young woman in a vivid pink dress, with 
yellow, fluffy hair, which Minna thought 
to be dyed, and a bold face blotched with 
pimples which the powder could not con- 
ceal, was already on board the steamer, 
attended by a pink youth in sailor’s uni- 
form. 

Minna led her sisters on board, pausing 
at the purser’s window to pay their fare. 
The large cabin was rather chill and stuf- 
fy, and they passed thru it to emerge on 
the deck toward the bay, where they 
found a comfortable place from which to 
watch the arrival of later passengers. A 
few business men, laborers, a white- 
bearded clergyman in a black frock coat, 
and his little scared-looking wife—there 
were not many passengers. As the hour 
of nine was reached, the bell vclanged. 
the ropes were cast off, and the Philo 
Parsons swung slowly away from the 
wharf. One big wheel started, stopped 
again; then both wheels began to revolve, 
the steamer trembled slightly, struck the 
rhythm of the walking-beam, and she 
began to run down the bay with the 
wind, the smoke from her tall stack bil- 
lowing around her. 

In a surprisingly short time they had 
passed Johnson's Island, with the stock- 
ade dotted with men, the colors flying 
over the soldiers’ tents on a high pole, 
and the big, white bulk of the gunboat, 
Michigan, lying at anchor close to the 
landing, her funnel cold. They cleared 
the point, and the deep, vital blue of 
Lake Erie was suddenly all about them, 
stretching off to the horizon north, east 
and west. The girls were alike delighted. 
Not naturally demonstrative, they found 
little to say to each other. But Ruby 
gave occasional little jumps of delight, or 
ee her heels up and down on the 

eck. 


ELLEY’S Island appeared as a dull, 

gray-green mass straight. ahead. 
Soon they were docking there at the 
broad wharf which jutted out into deep 
water from the gentle curve of the shore. 
Behind the wharf was the big stone ware- 
house of the wine growers’ association, 
with new frame buildings clustered near 
it, and beyond were houses under the 
broad trees, with glimpses of vineyards 
and fields between them. 

A few passengers came on board at 
Kelley’s Island, and a considerable num- 
ber of boxes of grapes were loaded. Then 
the lines were cast off, and the Philo 


Parsons. proceeded to the Bass Islands, 


where, at the exposed wharf on the west 
shore of Middle Bass, she took wood for 
the engine, and received still more pas- 
sengers and freight. 

The girls were undecided whether it 
wes more interesting to watch the pro- 
cess of loading the wood, or to look across 
the channei to South Bass Island, with 
the protected, tree-girt harbor of Put-In- 
Bay. Shanties and frame cottages edged 
the bay, and a few people were clustered 
on the narrow wharf which projected into 
it, looking across the channel at the Philo 
Parsons. 

In a little while the steamer went on 
again. Minna was astonished at the 
amount of shipping she saw. At no time 
in the passage across Lake Erie were 
they out of sight of a sail or the smoke 
of a steamer; and as the boat entered the 
great jaws of, land which narrowed to the 
mouth of the Detroit river, touched at 
Malden and steamed swiftly up the broad 
channel, her whistle was sounding almost 
every mile as she met a vessel or passed 
one. Some were lumber barges, some 
steamers like the Philo Parsons, primar- 
ily for passenger traffic, but most were 
There 
were both sail and steam vessels. A few 
were *‘propellors,”’ the screw-driven 
steamboats which were be®oming known 
on the lakes. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
approached Detroit. The river was very 
broad here, like a great lake itself. - The 
girls had stayed on deck for nearly the 
whole trip, in spite of the coolness of the 
air, and now the three of them stood 
close together by the rail, watching the 
approach to the city with something like 
awe. There was a region of shanties 
along the river, more sordid and disrepu- 
table by far than any in Sandusky. This 
ended abruptly as the steamer neared the 
docks, plowing along with scarcely less- 
ened speed. As she swung in toward the 
shore, it seemed to the girls that the 
great buildings rushed out to meet them— 
gigantic warehouses of brick or of gray 
boards. They could see a dozen or more 
vessels moored beside the long docks. 


N A FEW moments, the boat had deen 

made fast, and the passengers were 
pouring across the gang-plank into a 
fenced court paved with cobblestones. 
Beyond, the broad sidewalk was lined 
with cabs and carriages. Most of these 
were dingy and battered conveyances with 
dusty cushions, but there was one shin- 
ing black barouche with polished horses 
and a driver in livery, waiting for some 
dignitary, Minna supposed. 

She surrendered their bags to the driver 
of one of the carriages, a big, broad fel- 
low whom she guessed to be German, and 
directed him to drive to the Northwestern 
Hotel. He lashed his horses, and they set 
out with a great clatter over the rough 
stone pavement. The carriage swung 
suddenly onto an avenue, which seemed 
to Minna and her sisters enormously wide 
—as wide as a pasture, Ruby whispered. 


| Along it on both sides were buildings 





which would have been big for Sandusky 
—cubical, ugly structures of brick with 
stone trimmings, three or four stories in 
height. Between them were ramshackle 
frame stores and dwellings, with an occa- 
sional barn. Moving down the center of 
the avenue, to the girls’ intense interest 
and delight, was a horse-car, crowded 
with people. As they watched this car, 
it was brought to a sudden stop at a cross 
street, with a squeal of brakes, while a 
huge wooden-wheeled cart, drawn by oxen 
and piled with hay, jolted deliberated 
across the rough track in front of it. 

The avenue opened into an irregularly 
shaped public park, with a tall. stone 
building in the center, not unlike a gigan- 
tic fancy cake in appearance and color. 
The girls stared at this in admiration, 
and even more at the huge stone columns 
of a new bank building at one side of the 
park. Suddenly their driver swung out 
to the curb, in a line of cabs and car- 
riages, and they found themselves at an 
arched entrance of brown stone, which 
bore in bold relief the name, “The North- 
western Hotel.’’ Minna paid the driver, 
and surrendered their bags again to a 
black boy in uniform who met them at 
the curb. 

He ushered them into an immense mar- 
ble-paved hall, so high and spacious and 
brilliant that the girls were almost 
stunned by it. They followed his clicking 
heels across the pavement automatically, 
and Minna succeeded in maintaining an 
air approaching sophistication. But the 
younger girls stared openly while she 
signed their names at the desk and se- 
cured a room. The boy took their bags 
again, and they followed him up the 
broad, curving stairs, with their heavy 
red carpet and flamboyant paper. The 
room, with the same red carpet and 
gaudy paper, ornate chairs and dressers, 
and huge, uncomfortable looking beds, 
was as large as the whole ground floor of 
their house at home. Ruby tiptoed about 
as tho she were in a church, while Helen 
tested the high beveled mirrors and Minna 
more prosaically set about unpacking the 
bags and changing her clothes. 

They had ‘had a good meal on the boat, 
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Hi-Bred Corn has the highest of- 
ficial yield of any corn in Iowa for 
three years. 

Hi-Bred Seed Corn germinates 98 
per cent strong. 

Hi-Bred Seed grows stiff, disease. 
resistant plants. 

Hi-Bred Seed produces corn that 
grades extra well on the market. 
Repeat orders every day from sat- 
isfied customers of last season. 
Ask for prices and literature. 


HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 
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GRIMES, |IOWA 
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Black’s Yellow Dent 


A IN comes thru with high yield records, 

not only in the state und county tests 
but on individual farms. This clearly proves that 
Black’s Yellow Dent is not an accident but the result 
of 19 years of careful breeding and selection. The 
weather was very favorable last season which en- 
abled us to get a nice lot of choice seed hung up 
early: the best we have ever had: strong vitality and 
free from disease. Gets ripe 8 to 10 days earlier than 
Reid’s Dent. Growing Black’s Yellow Dent means 
bigger returns for you from every acre and still no 
more work. Write a card today for free descriptive 
circular and reduced prices. Also Manchu Soy Beans 
for sale. _—-_ CLYDE BLACK, DALLAS GENTER, DALLAS COUNTY, 10WA 


GOLDEN KING SEED CORN 


First_in Northern Section, Iowa State Corn 
Yield Test for 1927, and averaged first place 
for past five years. Has proved to be the 
earliest maturing variety and showing the 
lowest moisture content when picked. Yielded 
6.3 bu. in District No. 2 and 11 bu. in District 
3, above samples actually taken from farmers’ 
corn planter boxes. Write now for prices and 
information. 


WM. McARTHUR, Mason City, Ia., R. F. D.5 
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Our latest Corn Culture Booklet: full of 

data, valuable pointers and hints—great 

value to all farmers. Sent free, write today. 
THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 

9 Sixth Avenue Mendota, Hlinois 














CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly, with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions, Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 
A user writes: ‘‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going sound and well,” 
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irls soon grew eager for another 
ie of the wonderland downstairs, 
& dso Minna decided that they would go 
pte to supper. She had in mind, too, 
=~ necessity of her trip to see Captain 
t all, and preferred that it should be 
seal at least, in daylight. She took a 
yrse containing most of the money she 
nad brought with her to the clerk of the 
potel, a ferocious-looking, white-mous- 
tached old gentleman with a red face, who 
spoke with a marked southern accent. 
The great lobby seemed to be even more 
crowded than when they had first seen it. 
Under the high arches, seated on long 
divans and clustered about tables and 
pulletin boards, were scores of men, some 
jn uniform, all fashionably dressed. From 
the bar which opened to one side came 
the sound of many voices and the smell 
of brandy. On the other side they could 
see the ladies’ drawing-room, with its 
rich panelling of walnut, its thick, lus- 
trous carpet, and its brilliant stained glass 
window, thru which the late afternoon 
sun cast a rich pattern on the opposite 


wall. 


e 

HEY found the dining-room, a long, 

narrow room like a street, down which 
stretched great tables shining “with linen 
and silver, and attended by negroes in 
white caps and jackets. The girls took 
places at one of these tables and were 
served at once. They had chicken soup, 
beefsteak with boiled potatoes, celery, 
blackberry pie and coffee. At a table op- 
posite them sat an enormous and elabor- 
ately gowned dowager with a florid, cruel 
face, who was eating fried chicken, tear- 
ing at a leg with fang-like teeth. A little 
girl near her was sipping iced milk and 
ogling a moustached officer at another 
table, who drank brandy morosely, filling 
a tiny glass time after time from a bottle 
at his elbow. Near the dowager, a plump, 
brown man with thick, hard hands, was 
consuming a huge platter of corned beef 
and cabbage. 

The girls ate slowly, fom there was so 
much to see, and the taste of the food 
was strange and exciting. Minna kept 
hurrying them. “I’ve got to go and do a 
business errand for father this evening,” 
she told them. ‘‘Do you want to go with 
me, or will you stay here at the hotel?” 

“We'd rather stay here,’’ they agreed. 

“Will you stay in the room, then?” 

“Oh, Minna, mayn’t we stay down here 
somewhere?” Helen begged. ‘“‘It’s so very 
interesting.” 

“Well, I won’t be gone long, I think. I 
guess you could sit in the ladies’ draw- 
jng-room if you would promise not ‘to 
speak to anyone, or have anything to do 
with anybody that came around.” 

They promised solemnly, and so Minna 
left them, close together, on a little settee 
where they could see the colored window 
and look out into the lobby. No one was 
likely to bother them, she reflected; they 
looked very much like a pair of little 
country girls, surely, and not very well 
dressed for their surroundings. She spoke 
to the fierce-looking old gentleman at the 
desk, and he promised to keep an eye 
on them. 

“Then will you get me a dependable 
cabman?” she asked. “I have to make a 
trip to an address I’ve never been to.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Miss—’ he glanced 
hastily at the register—‘‘Miss Herbst, of 
Sandusky, isn’t it? A very nice town, 
Sandusky. Yes, certainly. Sam!” 

A colored boy answered, and was di- 
rected to secure for Minna one of two or 
three cabmen named by the clerk; and 
thanking the moustached one, to a court- 
ly bow, Minna followed the small black 
boy to the sidewalk. 

At first she was inclined to reject his 
choice, for the cabman he summoned was 
a most villainous looking little fellow, 
with a low, shaggy brow and protruding, 


tobacco-stained moustache; and the ac-, 


cent in which he asked where she wanted 
to go was unmistakably—and to Minna 
alarmingly—Hibernian. But Sam was 
waiting, grinning, for his tip, and so 
Minna handed him a piece of scrip and at 
the same time gave the cabman the 
paper on which her father had written 
Beall’s address. 

“Do you know where that is?” 

“I can’t read it, Mam. Will you be so 
kind as to be readin’ it to me?” 

She read the address. 

He darted a sly look at her. “Yes, I 
know where that be. And so you want to 
be goin’ there, do you?” 

“Yes,” said Minna coldly, “there and 
back.” 

“Yes, yes, of course.” 


HE concluded that the choice of con- 
veyance had been based on the good 
Qualities of the horse rather than those 
of the driver, for he was a big, smooth, 
black beast that sprang away at the 
touch of the whip, dragging the flimsy, 
Swaying cab at a frightening speed over 
the bumpy pavement. Minna was com- 
Delled to brace herself against the musty 
and moth-eaten cushions, clinging with 
one gloved hand to the rail at the side 
Of the seat, and holding tightly to her 
onnet with the other. 
The pavement ended suddenly and the 
€ went more soberly as he dragged 
= cab along a soft and filthy dirt street. 
ere were no big brick buildings here, 
it rows of shabby and ruinous frame 
tenements varied by vacant lots, shops 


#74 saloons, and an occasional two-story 


iliding. In the vacant lots and along 
em: Street were dirty children playing, 





— Maintains body of 
brood sow 

— Makes milk 

— Supplies minerals 

— Supplies proteins 

— Grows fine frames 

— Makes pigs mature 
weeks earlier 

— Rounds them out 

— Puts on fine finish 

— Brings better prices 


taking a smaller profit for himself. 
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Contains absolutely no cottonseed meal. 
The animal protein is obtained from highest grade digester tankage. 
palatable as slop or dry meal and unsurpassed in balanced variety and digestibility. 


Champion Dealers Take Less Profit 


To enable us to give you this remarkable value in Pig 
Meal, at a price $3 to $5 a ton less than others ask, your 
Champion Dealer is giving up a part of his usual profit on every 
ton. Remember, when your feed dealer offers you Champion Pig 
Meal, he is not only giving you more feed for your money, but he is 


If there is no Champion dealer in -your 
town, write or wire us your requirements. 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO. m 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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That’s worth saving. And remember, Champion contains not one ingredient . 
that you have on your own farm. No alfalfa—no corn meal—no oats. You 





can buy these right at home if you don’t have them. In Champion you pay 
for only what you need to buy. You get a proven ration of highest feeding 
value. Analysis of several other leading brands of Pig Meal show none have 
so much nutritive value as— 








Yet Champion has all the protein any hog can safely handle. 
It is a complete ration—wonderfully 
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and frowsy women peered out of uncur- 
tained windows. In front of one of the 
largest buildings along this street, a 
double, two-story frame affair with a 
little railed step in front, the cabman 
stopped. 

“Here we are,” he told Minna. 

“Wait here for me, please,” 
rected. 

“Sure, miss.” He grinned. 

Minna stepped out gingerly on the dirty 
plank sidewalk. There were two doors in 
the blank front of the building, each with 
its little railed stoop. It was already 
growing dusk, but she could see no lights 
on either side; nor could she discover 
any number. Uncertainly, she climbed 
the steps and rapped at one of the doors. 
It was opened at once by a stupid-looking 
woman with a broad, doughy face and 
fish-like* eyes. 

“Does Captain Beall live here?’? Minna 
inquired timidly. 

“Captain Bell?’ said a man’s voice from 
the dark room behind. “I ain’t never 
heard of him.” 

The woman closed the door without 
waiting for Minna to say anything more, 
and she returned to the sidewalk, per- 
plexed. There must be some mistake, 
she thought. ‘‘Are you sure this is the 
right place?” she asked the cabman. 

“This is the place you told me,’ he in- 
sisted. “Try the other door.” 

To Minna it hardly seemed possible that 
people living side by side in the same 
building should not know each other’s 
names; but perhaps Captain Beall had not 
been here long, she reflected. At any rate, 
she would try the other door. <j 


she di- 


HE rapped, then, a second time, and 

was about to turn away when the 
door was opened slowly, and she saw the 
thin face and figure of a man whom she 
instantly decided to be a veteran of the 
war. He had the same hard and distant 
look which she had seen so often in-Whip- 
ple; but his face was infinitely more bit- 
ter and tragic. 

“Is Captain Beall here?” she inquired of 
this man. 

The man’s face remained absolutely 
impassive. “I do not think so. May I 
ask what is your business with him?” 

“T am a friend of his from Sandusky,” 
Minna replied uncertainly. She began to 
realize to a greater degree the difficulty 
of what her father had asked her to do. 

The man looked at her keenly. “From 
Sandusky?” he repeated. “I’ll see if he 


is here—will you step in?” 


_regretfully as her gaze met 


| Miss Herbst. 





“T’ll wait here, thank you.” Minna did 
not like the looks of the narrow, dark 
hall she could see behind him, nor the 
smell of the air which issued from it. 

“Very well.” Leaving the door ajar, he 
turned away; Minna could hear no sound 
of his footsteps as he disappeared down 
the hall. 

In a few moments, a door burst open, 
far down the hall, and she heard firm 
steps hurrying toward her. Then Beall 
was bowing over her hand, and above 
his head she was staring into Burleigh’s 
surprised face. 

“My dear Miss Herbst,” Beall was say- 
ing, “‘this is indeed a pleasure. We are 
just having our soldiers’ supper. Will 
you not favor us by sharing it?’ 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” Minna answered 
Burleigh’s 
again. ‘TI left my sisters at the hotel, and 
I must hurry back—they’ll be frightened 
if they are left alone. I came to give you 
a message from my father, Captain Beall.” 
She paused as she noted that the man 
who had answered the door had returned 
as soundlessly as he had gone, and was 
standing beside Burleigh, his mournful 
face studying her intently. 

“It is all right,” said Beall in a lower 
voice. “Step in a moment, won’t you, 
We'll not try to detain you, 
then. Let me guide you.” He gave her 
his arm in the dark hall, and they hur- 
ried to the room at the far end, from 
which a dim light shone. Here on a bare 
table was spread a supper of cold meat, 
bread and wine, around a big candle 
thrust in a bottle. There were blankets 
on the benches along the wall, as tho 
they might be used for beds. 

“These are our very temporary and 
scarcely palatial quarters, Miss Herbst,” 
Beall smiled. “And this genfleman who 
met you at the door is Lieutenant John- 
ston, of Virginia—Miss Minna Herbst.” 

“At your service, Miss Herbst!” The 
thin man bowed gravely. 

(Continued next week) 


DELICIOUS APPLE TREES REQUIRE 
HEAVY PRUNING 


Delicious apple trees require somewhat 
heavier pruning than the average variety 
to give the increased vigor necessary for 
maximum fruit setting. This means mod- 
erate to heavy annual pruning, says F. S. 
Howlett, associate horticulturist of the 
Ohio experiment station. 

Bearing trees of the Delicious variety 
often fai to set fruit as heavily as de- 
sired, Fruit setting studies at the Ohio 








station indicate that this is due to the 
fact that many flowers of the variety can 
not set fruit no matter how well pol- 
linated. 

Inereases brought about by heavy prun- 
ing are more likely to give the desired 
heavy commercial crop than any other 
vigor-producing practice. Apples of large 
size and good color are particularly de- 
sirable in the Delicious, as small and 
poorly colored fruit of this variety is of 
inferior quality. This is another reason 
for thoro pruning. The pruning, Doctor 
Howlett says, should not consist of the 
heading back and cutting out of large 
limbs, but a general thinning thruout the 
tree. 





DUSTING FRUIT TREES EQUAL TO 
SPRAYING 

Dusting was as effective as spraying in 
the control of insects and diseases of 
peaches trees, according to I. P. Lewis, 
assistant horticulturist of -the Ohio ex- 
periment station, in charge of this work. 
Dust is more speedily applied than li- 
quids. In an apple orchard with filler 
peach, it was found that the apple trees 
could be dusted for the control of dis- 
eases and insects without injury to the 
foliage of the peach trees.. This was not 
true of the strong lime-sulphur solution 
used in spraying the apple trees. In spite 
of great care in spraying, the apple trees, 
the peach leaves and fruit were injured by 
the spray that was carried over to the 
peach trees. 

The dusting mixture used by Mr. Lewis 


| was made up of 80 pounds of superfine 


300-mesh dusting sulphur, 10 pounds of 
high grade finishing lime and 10 pounds 
of arsenate lead powder. 

Five dustings were given the peach 
trees, using one-half to one and one-half 
pounds of dust for each application, de- 
pending on the size of the tree. 

The trees were dusted when the blos- 
soms showed pink, when the shuck of the 
peach had just fallen, exposing the small 
fruit, two to three and five to six weeks 
after the shucks had fallen, and ten days 
to two weeks before the fruit ripened. In 
the first and fifth applications, the ar- 
senate of lead may be omitted and 10 
pounds of lime added in its place. 

Effectiveness in dusting depends largely 
on the thoroness of the application. Both 
sides of the tree must be dusted each 
time, so as to cover the entire surface. 
Early in the-morning and late in the eve- 
ning, when the air is still, are the best 
times to dust. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 


present prices are ot pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this tabie is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 105 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Hogs, 
corn, wheat, oats, eggs, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher’s index number ...... | 149 105 

CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 178 119 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 175 121 
Canners and cutters ........ 166 125 
ES ee ere rer 194 136 
HOGS—At Chicago 

BRGaVyY TOSS cccccccccccsveces 6 70 
Laight HOPS .ccccccccccccccces 98 69 
See papeeaeesers skeen 9 57 
Bows (FOUN) 2. cccccscccseces 85 66 











SHEEP—At Chicago 
DOD DE: <p asene= 5% CLS ge {| 187] 106 
WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at ot 167 122 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 151 170 





























of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES — With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $8.96 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides in- 
dicate a price of $8.39 for heavy hogs 
next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
February 25, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 95 per cent, grain 


110 per cent, livestock 101 per cent, lum- | 


ber 88 per cent, ore 72 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 100 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Kansas City 


Chicago 


Omaha 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— zs 
Last week ..... ohuecss 14.62/15.38/14.75 
= DEEDS ~ .sc6c0 e+ o/15.12/16.00/15.00 
ooa— | 
Last week ...... oeeeee{13.62/14.50/13.50 
Week before ....++.../14.12/15.25|13.88 
Medium— 
Last week ......eeee..)11.62/12.25/11.30 
Week before .........)11.62/12.25/11.38 
Common— 
Last week .....ecesee-| 9.00] 9.88] 8.75 
_ Week before ....... e+} 9.00] 9.88] 8.75 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 








Se. eee e+ »/14.12/14.88/14.38 

Week before ........./14.62/15.25/14.62 
Medium and good— 1 

BINSG WRG .6cccscecde% 11.88!12.88/11.88 

Week before .........(12.25/13.12/12.00 
Common— 

MBSt WOK ..cccecscvee] OO 

Week before .........| 9.0 8 


| 9.88] 8.75 
0| 9.88] 8.75 
Butcher cattle— | 

! 

! 

































































Heifers— 
GRAIN Last week ...... oe eee e111.50/12.12/11.50 
At Chicago— < — DEEOTO: ovcceviens care max 11.50 
a . aes steeeeeees Ht + +4 Last week ........++..|10.62/11.00/10.50 
Wheat, No. 2 red prec ee ao 140 119 oa WEPOFe .000ccccs ‘paar vat ieee 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ......| 120] 102 Tae WhO. cocke.sbeck | 8.50! 9.38] 8.30 
On lowa Farms— 1 148 ‘Week before ......... | 8.50} 9.55) 8.30 
COET cepeevcccccccccsce eSeece 3s 130 Canners and cutters— | | 
Oats ...--2.-e sees eee Seer aoe Pare Ss eee | 5.88] 5.92] 5.62 
MILL-FEEDS Week before ...... ---1 5.88] 6.30] 5.62 
Stockers and Feeders— | 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 163 132 ~. Ee ree 111.78]11.75/11.88 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 155 103 Week before ......... }11.50)11.75)11.62 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 159 136 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 1501118 | HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Bay ei Last week »....s..s.- 7.651 7.901 7.70 
No. 1 timothy, at pnaeag | 44 87 OK WOLOTS ....00006 7.92| 7.98; 7.78 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 144 120 | Medium ee lbs )— | 
PE MIO ok.'0.0'0% oo 0-0.8:6 7.85] 8.10! 7.85 
_. OTHER FARM PRODUCTS __ Week before ......... { r38] &30l &8e 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 144] 95 | Light (150-209 Ibs.)— Paso} wae 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 174 67 Last errr 7.75) 8.08 7.92 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 50| 67 i Week before ......... 8.00) 8.12) 8.02 
Cotton, at New ee 139 133 L me mee 130-150 Ibs.)| 7 al 7.48) 7.7 
PRS, OF SCORE. 2 neon: 1..is Week "before 222222222] E68) £48, £53 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago ag pe A | 
eavy packing sows | 
108 ~ (250 Ibs up)— | | 
byt: 14 SSS ee ee 6.88] 7.12) 6.75 
2 3 Week before ......... 6.88| 7.12, 6.70 
13 8 Pigs (130 Ibs, down) | : 
6d eS eer Raves .72! 7.00 
FUTURES—At Chicago Week before .2.2127!! III) 6162} 700 
Corn— Stock pigs— 
MAY cccccvcovccccccccesoces 140 129 Ne Serer 6.50}... 6.75 
ioe A sabeagonetinegenbenesess 1 ise Week before .....+... SS) Bee | 6.70 
on OP sveccsccccccceese 3 121 SHEEP 
May .. 117{ 126 | Tambs (84 Ibs. down), | 
SO cc ccvve o- 113 117 medium to prime— | | 
September seeveseeeceeeceee) 112) 111 TASC MEEK 55 6i.550%%0.<% 15.22'15.88'14.95 
—— Week before ......... |15.08/15.75 14.95 
rik 114 99 | Lambs, culls and common 
July .. 116] 102 BEIWORK ih. ccaeson cas |12.62!13.38/11.75 
: eer oes +} 124] 104 Week before ......... {12.50/13.12,11.75 
sard— 4 Yearling wethers, medium 
~< o0'pbnbo0dese0eceseseeee 107 93 to prime— | i 
passes esenenewessconnnns Sime ae Last week ............/12.12/13.88/11.88 
— Week before ......... |12.12/13.88,11.88 
ter eee eeeeeresoes eeeecee ° 105 76 Ewes, medium to choice—| i 
Mil nb ba beanadieaebad 6 dcaaee 103 80 Last week .......0. «..| 8.40) 8.70) 8.00 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Feeder lambs, medium to'| "| °°8 & 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 74, +74 choice— | 4 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 115 89 en i re )14.75|15.00} 
Copper, at New York ....... 85 104 Week before ......... 14.75,15.05) 


Crude petroleum, at N. York 141 86 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
gt Re See | 179 96 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards 167 99 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 185 90 
CORDIIOR igi dni ds na bnie ein ans one ce: 139 96 


FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, - 
outside of New York, 
month of January ......... 222 104 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 


















at New York 109 103 
Industrial stocks a 280 124 
De Te eae ane 122 105 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

















! 
| | 
1927 1926 1925 
March { 11.55! 12.40] 13.95 
March 11.50! 12.30] 14.00 
March 11.40) 12.10| 13.85 
March 11.50; 12.30! 13.65 
March 11.50! 12.30} 13.65 
March 11.55} 12.25! 13.70 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
aan" bie oe week $13.01, week be- 

re -86. cago—Last w 32, 
week before $11.30." eee 
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Kansas City 
Chicago 





(Mixed clover, No. 1— 


ee WR 5 se vecot ees cleeens 
Week before ...... eccleccse ee 


Timothy, No. 1— 
La. 


St WEEK ..cccciccccelecece 


Week Delors ...cccosefeee 
Alfalfa, choice— 


Last weeke....cccccces 20.50 
Week before ........./20.50 


Alfalfa, No. 1— 


Last week ...ccececeeef19.50 
Week before .........{19.50 


Alfalfa, standard— 


Last week ....ccecs+.J1%-00 
body “iy ag oenececes 17.00 



































Alfalfa Oo. 2— 
Last week ..cccccceeee 12.50 
Week before-......... 12.50 
Oat straw—, 
SM WEEK cexcscscvvaen 7.50 
Week before ......... 7.50 
GRAIN 
n 
eo 
a & 
3 ° 
@ s a 
= FS n 
a ) 
1S) [o) A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.00%] .92 
Week before 1.0044} .90 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .97%] .89% 
Week before ..| .9645] .89 
Corn, No 4Y¥— 
Last week ....| .935¢| .87% 
Week before ..| .93 87 


Oats— 
Last week ....| .60%4] .58% 
Week before ..| .61 07% 

Barley— 
Last week ....]1.02%] .89 
Week before ..| .9546] .85 


7e— 

Last week ....(1.19 [1.09 

Week before ..|1.1744]1.06 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 

Last week ..../1.39%4/1.35 

Week before ..{1.37%4/1.36 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN P 

















1928 | 1927 
MBIGH ZB vccccecesl oo 75 
March 2 .ccevccoss 08 74 
March 5 . 
farch 6 . 
March 7 . 
March 8 . 


How Do They 


Get That Way? 


Leadership follows merit. The 
leading farmer in your com- 
munity, the leading hog rais. 
er, the leading corn grower— 
they get that way because their 
methods are a little better than 
those of their neighbors. 


The faet that George M. Bech- 
tel & Co. is the leading invest- 
ment house in Iowa is proof 
that we know how to select 
good ‘bonds and to render the 
best in investment service. In 
selecting an investment house, 
isn’t it wise to pick the leader 
in your state? Thousands of 
conservative investors think so, 
No doubt we can be of valua- 
ble service to you. 


Write, without obligation, 
for our latest investment 
booklet and a list of the 
sound bonds now avail- 
able for our customers. 


GeaM Bechtel 


BECHTEL BLDG- DAVENPORT [OWA 


Established 1891 
Iowa’s Oldest and Largest Bond House 

















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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Own A SLICE 
of) the Most Productive 


Land inthe World 


. Write nearest Canadian 
Government Agent for 


free Literature on 
FARM OPPORTUNITIES IN CANADA 





NAME 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
To Nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau: 
Omaha, Nebr.—A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B-54, 1313 Farnam St. 
St. Paul, Minn.—K. Haddeland, Dept. B-54, 329 Jackson St. 
Chicago, Ill.—C. J. Broughton, Dept. B-54, 112 W. Adams St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—M. J. Johnstone, Dept. B-54, 2025 Main St. 
hy od ay me free Illustrated Booklets on Farm Opportunities 











B-54 ADDRESS. 
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11132 Fulton St. 


LACES’ FARMER, March 


16, 1928 











J.S. Caldwell, Vinton, Iowa, let the hogs follow 
the plow to clean up the grub worms in a well- 
fenced ieacs clover pasture when he broke it 
up for corn. His crop zan 6 60 bushels to the acre 
at $1. 10, a total of $660.00. On his other ten his 
fence was poor. Grubs got all but 150bushels— 
a total loss of 45 bushels per acre that could 
have been saved with a hog-tight fence. **You 

can borrow $1,000 at 7%, putitintofence and 
make money”, says Mr. Caldwell. We claim 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Galvannealed”’—Copper Bearing 
fs the best investment any farmer can make. A 

reat many have proved this true. They know, 
rom experience, that hogging down, pasturing 
after harvest and crop rotation will pay for 
RED BRAND FENCE in from 1 to 3 years. 
They know, too, that this real good, copper- 
bearing steel withits extra heavy zinc “galvane 
nealed”’ coating Resi keeps rust out; that these two 
things make R. ND costless by lasting 
longer. Its stiff pd y well-crimped line wires, 
can’t-slip knots, a keepitstraight,trim,hog- 
tight and bull-proof. The fence that will last 
the longest is the cheapest fence to buy. 

What has been your experience with or with- 
out good fence? We will pay $5 or more for each 
letter that we use. Write for details, catalog and 

interesting booklets 
t tell how oth- 

mers have made 

@ more moneywith 
hog-tightfences. 














Red Brand 
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Past SSF) c: 
I'll Save ~~ 3108 
You Money on Poultry s Pate 
Fenceand Poultry Netting? 
31 rite now for my new 1928 catal og. 
Before you buy get my Factory Freight Paid Prices— 
lowest in 15 years for Farm genes! Lawn Fence, Gates, 





Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Furnaces, Cream Sep- 
arators, Paints etc, Ny catalog i is free. All ll products 
guaranteed — 24 hour shipping service.—Jim Bro 


BROWN. FENCE & WIRE co. Dent. 2331, end 0. 





99 94- 
as 


Muncie, 











KALO 
SILOS 


Bee asilo this summer 
rifled 


oO 
Kalo built siles —— 


afarm. They are as near 
o perfect as it possible to 
make them. 


Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for streagth 
and beauty. 

Let us send you full infour- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
many uses in farm 
quieting desprement 
ii 

peel catalog’ sent 






































Kalo Brick and Tile Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

















Dauber Brothers want early 1928 
BROILERS. We pay more money for 
early springs than any house in the 
country. We have the kind of trade 
that buys them. Write for quotations 
before selling your poultry and 
dressed calves. 


DAUBER BROTHERS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 
Acme Aome Hay & Mill Feed Go., Sioux City, lowa 


EP inace mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
When writing advertisers. 























Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“One of the best places to get 
spare auto parts is at a railroad 
crossing. 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 




















so send your 


Contest closes March 20, 
posteards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


SPEEDY 


An old black man who had spent many 
years in a wheel chair wanted to go on 
one last coon hunt before he died. So he 
and his grandchildren, accompanied by 
several dogs, started out. 

Hardly had they penetrated the swamps 
when they met a bear. All turned tails 
and ran leaving grandpap-to his fate. 

As they came panting into the yard 
they called, “Oh, mammy, mammy, 
grandpap done got et up by a b’ar!” 

“Foolishment what yo’ speaks, chillen. 
Yo, grandpap done come in ten minutes 
ago wid de dogs!”’ 

THEY USE DIFFERENT METHODS 

TODAY 


A young fellow and his girl, a few 
years ago, were out riding on a nice eve- 
ning, using the old family horse and 
buggy. The horse finally stopped. 

“Give me a kiss!’’ asked the bashful 
fellow. 

“And what good would it do me?” the 
sweet young thing queried. 

“Put life into you!” he said boldly. 

“Oh!”’ she said. ‘‘Well, get out and kiss 
the horse, and maybe he will have life 
enough to get us home again.” 


EGG COAL, OBVIOUSLY 
“What the dickens are you doing down 
there in the cellar?’’ demanded _ the 
rooster. 
“If it’s any of your business,” replied 
the hen, frigidly, “I’m laying in a supply 
of coal.’’—Life. 


TOO LATE 

The newly married, beautiful-but-dumb 
young thing dashed into the house in the 
greatest of anguish. 

“Oh, Hector,” she wailed, ‘I’ve just 
been bitten by a: dog!”’ 

“There, there, darling,’ soothed the 
brand-new husband, ‘don’t you worry. 
Just you go up and put some peroxide 
on it.’’ 

“Bu-but I-I can’t,” she sobbed. “It-it’s 
run away!” 


VERY QUEER 
Father (reading school report): ‘‘Con- 
duct, ‘bad; reading, bad; composition, 
arithmetic, history, bad — bad — bad! 
What is the meaning of this, Gerald?” 
Gerald: ‘I can’t understand it, dad. Do 
you think it might be a forgery?” 


THE EXPERT 

A man out of work called on a local 
hair-dresser and asked him if he could 
give him a job. 

“Do you think you could paint my bar- 
ber’s pole?”’ inquired the hair-dresser. 

“Yes,’’ said the man, “if you’ll tell me 
where to get the striped paint.” 


THE SHOCKING TRUTH 
Nervous Employer: ‘Robert, I wish you 
wouldn’t whistle at your work.” 
Office Boy: “I ain’t working, sir; I’m 
only whistling.” 


ANTIQUATED 


Edith: ‘And so you’ve promised to be 
his for life.’’ 
Madge: “What an old-fashioned way 


of putting it! Certainly not! I’m only 





going to marry the man.” 
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Fence for a Lifetime 
with L-B Posts 


E Long-Bell Post Everlasting measures” 

up to every requirement of a good fence 
post. It is strong because made of yellow 
this strength is made permanent 
by creosoting full length under pressure. It 
resists decay and fire. It has good ground 
bearing surface. Staples stay in. It enables 
you to fence just once — for a lifetime! 


Ask Your Lumberman! 


FREE Booklet 


Write for “Serving Through the 
Years’, a Booklet giving further in- 
formation on The Long-Bell Post 
Everlasting. It’s full of interesting 
facts, photographs of posts in actual 
use, and stories by actual users prov- 
ing the economy and efficiency of 
these creosoted posts. Send postcard 
for free copy. 

The lonc-Ret, Lumber Company 

807 R.A. LongBldg. KansasCity,Mo. (7) 
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NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 
case. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 


points serving 7 states. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 















ALBERTA~ Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise” 


Calgary’s wonderful Stampede 
will be held July 9 to 14. This 
is a great week to visit Sunny 
Southern Alberta. All roads lead 
to Calgary—and from there on 
to the Rockies, with its awe-in- 
spiring scenic highways, excel- 
lent auto camps and picturesque 
beauty of scenery. 


Come on up across the border 
this year and see for yourself 
what Alberta has to offer in the 
way of productive farm lands. 
We will be glad to give you any 
information you desire about 
roads, tours, camps or land. 


Alberta Development Board 


J. H. HANNA, Secy., CALGARY, ALBERTA 





Your friends stop at this luxuri- 


ous transient hotel. 
comfort, courtesy, companionship. 
Rest thoroughly in quiet, sleep- 
producing, outside rooms; dine 
royally in beautiful surroundings 
—both at less than you expect to 
pay for the home-like welcome ex- 
tended here. Make this your Peo- 
ria home. 


HOTEL PERE MARQUETTE 


H. Edgar Gregory, Mgr. 





400 Rooms 























It provides 





Peoria, Illinois 
400 Baths 











Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 








Sr ea 
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_ SHELDON: MUNN 


RATES ~ 
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HOTEL MONTROSE. 


300 Rooms 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS Co. 
















250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 





100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Wisconsin, 
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Readers Market. . 


Look for what you need 
what you wish through these columns 
” [RATE Sc PER WORD 27%, 54¥z, .xp, apogzse fe Ge 


Gpomant and cock initial cr fell sumber So ovenet 
‘e charge f; of twenty words. 









SCHEDULE OF RATES 


or s minimum moet 
ie orders and in must 
[SSS ae - 
FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 





MISSOURI 
































No. Words No. Insertions 
1 2 3 4 

20 .ccccccccccccces|$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
BE. -ccvenecencesecee! LOG Bae | DOE) 272 
2 pbcebewseeeeceel dst 1 SUn | DIO 1 520E 
BD Civcbawenesccses] 1:00 1 3-087) Obes 1788 
ZO Sccecuwne coves el Sn Pp ith) Ste) 288 
$5. scnsccos ccceccct BOO | 4.00.1-600 5 B.00 
TE Scstandecosobesssl eet Ge i eee 1 ose 
BT .cccccccocccccce] B16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
5S Seen eee OR a ee 
| RES 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


$1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 








WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially capons. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 








VERY highest quality in Chinchillas, 
White New Zealands and Flemish 
Giants. Also rabbit magazines. State 


your wants fully. We compete with no 
one in price, but our stock needs no apol- 
ogies. Write, Gold Star Rabbitry, Have- 
lock, Neb. 
GERMAN Police and Shepherd pups; par- 
ents farm trained stock and watch dogs. 
Males, $6; females, $3. Frank Hummel, 
Cushing, Iowa. 3 
SHBPHERD and Collie pups from good 
stock; males, $5; females, $2.75. B. A. 
Strom, Hector, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 
WE CALIFORNIA 
IN THB San Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 

















* A small one-family farm, with little hired 


labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE—Weeland Heights Farm at 
Mantorville, Minn., consisting of 130 
acres of best farm land, completely fenced 
with steel posts, barb and mesh wire; 90 
acres cultivated, 28 acres of pasture, 7 
acres alfalfa, 5 acres in home lot; constant 
supply of water in both pastures: modern 
stone bungalow of nine rooms, bath and 
toi’et, hot and cold running water (hard 
ard soft), coal furnace, wood-shed and 
milk-house attached to bungalow; well 
house and gasoline pump, hog house, dou- 
ble corn crib, chicken house and very 
large barn. All buildings are newly paint- 
ed in attractive gray and white. Barn 
stanchions 32 head of cattle and 8 head 
of horses, with running water, drinking 
cups, concrete floor and mechanical ma- 
nure collector. Barn built on two levels, 
allowing for large granaries on drive-in 
floor, with hay loft and overhead fork 
and feeding chutes to manger. Full light- 
ning-rod protection. Five acres of house 
lot planted with hard maples, hemlock, 
fruit and other hardy trees. Also a white 
pine grove containing 70 full grown trees, 
whose trunks measure up to 3 feet in 
diameter. A wonderful home, only one 
mile from grade and high schools, on 
main state road. Owner lives in the east 
and desires to sell at the attractive price 
of $25,000. For details, address, Irwin E. 
Hagler (Agent for Owner), Mantorville, 
Minnesota. 


EXTRA good farm land for sale in lake 
region of Minnesota; a bargain. , Geo. 
W. Bauman, Springfield, Minn. 
WISCONSIN 


FARM and enjoy life where farming pays 

—in upper Wisconsin, the Cloverland of 
America. Great dairy country—clover 
wild. Potatoes, barley, oats, rye, 
hay, never failing crops. Plenty sun- 
shine and rain. Good natural drainage. 
Lake country—fishing, hunting, trapping. 
Fine roads, modern settlements, high 
schools, churches, cream routes, tele- 
phones. Near biggest markets in United 
States. 600 pleased settlers. 40 and 80- 
acre tracts, $12 to $30 per acre. Lake land 
somewhat higher. Good terms, small 
down payments, 10 years on balance. 
Start now, we show you how. Our free 
book, “Happy Homes and Farms That 
Pay in Happy Land,” contains letters 
from settlers, pictures of homes and coun- 
try. Write for it today. Edward Hines 
Farm Land Co., Room 2139, 100 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, IIl. 


HARDWOOD. cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. sy. 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
North Western 
Land Department, Stanley, 
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| gage, at bargain prices. 


| shore bargains. 


| Bank Bldg., St. 


| FOR SALE at bargain, 77-acre fruit and 


dairy farm; St. Louis county, near St. 





Louis; good schools and churches; ad- 
dress, Geo. ’. Taylor, owner, Compton 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

TEXAS 





A NEW railroad. New territory and new 

opportunities in a first class diversified 
farming section of the Panhandle of Tex- 
as. Justify your investigation. For in- 
formation, address, M. B. Oates, Agricul- 
tural Agent, F. W. & D. C. Ry., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


ROCK PHOSPHATE ™ 





CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
et GUERNSEYS 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bulls, 9 











to 13 months old; T. B. tested. Walter 
A. Dengler, Eldridge, Iowa, Route 2. 
HOLSTEINS. 





HOLSTEIN heifers; fifteen yearlings with 

extra good breeding, individuality and 
production backing; tuberculin tested. R. 
C. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 





NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 


prices and terms. Also land in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon. Free literature. w y- 


erly, 34 Northern Pacific Ry., Paul, 


Minn. 


WE HAVE four fine South Dakota ranch- 
es, well improved, taken under mort- 
Also have Min- 
nesota improved land, $20 per acre up. 
Wild lands, $2.25 per acre up. Choice lake 
Tell us what you want. 
Geo. R. Slocum, Capital 
Paul, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


A LARGE dairy farm near Davenport 

wants single men, over twenty. Must 
be experienced dairymen, reliable, honest, 
clean in appearance and habits. Promo- 
tion for men who can be depended upon. 
Write, telling all about yourself, to Box 5, 


St. 





We have it. 











| care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
WANTED at once, farm hand for gen- 
eral farming and to run John Deere 


| tractor for the season. 











Must understand 





tyactors thoroughly; $55 per month. Ben 
Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 
AGENTS 





FARMERS wanted, make and sell Magic 
Cleaner; “removes stains, grease, dirt 
from hands, clothing, rugs, woodwork, 
everything. Also Ford front end’ power 
unit; $18.50 sells; eliminates $250 engine. 
Dowden Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
NNEW household device washes-dries win- 





dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half 
= Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. 





WE PAY $160 monthly salary and ex- 
penses to canvass farmers, introducing 
our guaranteed poultry and stock pow- 
ders. Bigler Co., M-139, Springfield, Tl. 
WE START you without a dollar. Soaps, 
extracts, perfumes, toilet goods; expe- 
rience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 530, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SALESMEN 


NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper 
and all its attachments. Electricity un- 
mango An Feet. Foe. Over 100 
per cent profit. Morgan, Megr., 781 Grimes 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. : j 9 
WE PAY $48 a week, furnish auto and 
expenses, to introduce our soap and 
washing powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dept. 
A86, Chippewa, Falls, Wis. 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country. Steady work. 
Good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. F-27, 
Winona, Minn. 
SITUATION WANTED 
WANTED, job on farm, married man, no 
children, experienced Iowa farmer, good 
character; state wages, what furnished. 
Frank Van Horsen, South Curtis, Little- 
ton, Colo. 


























FOR SALE—Twenty head high grade Hol- 
stein cows and heifers; one registered 

three-year-old bull, gentle. Ai &. B. 

tested. Chet Bailey, Bussey, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers in carload lots or less; T. B. 

tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 

cord, Minn. 








HORSES 
TEAM bay mares, chunks, 5 and 7, weight 
2,900; sound; in foal; price, $300. Team 
registered Shire mares, 9 and 10, weight 
3,200; one puffs in hock, other sound, one 
- foal; price, $250. Ben Studer, Wesley, 
owa. 








PERCHERONS 
TWO Percheron stallions, six and eight 
years old; black and brown; from im- 
ported stock; choice, $300. Martin Jacob- 








; son, 


Waterville, Iowa. 
GOATS 





| TOGGENBURG milking goats for sale, $25 


up; fresh soon. ‘‘The home of the milk 
goat.” E. H. Adams, Quimby, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BURIAL VAULTS 
$5,000 and more per year is made by many 
manufacturers of Doswell-Kover air- 
sealed, reinforced concrete burial vaults. 
To start requires $500 capital. Polk coun- 
ty open; exclusive rights. Particulars on 














request. Doswell Kover, 1821 Howell St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
COFFEE 





SEND us your check for $2 and get five 

pounds. of delicious coffee, ground or 
bag Plantation Coffee Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. “ 





sant te CREAM SEPARATORS 

VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; 
fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 

matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 





Corp., Chicago, Ill. 





FARM MACHINERY 

BULL DOG Dise Jointer—Cuts thru and 

turns under corn stalks, heavy clovers, 
straw and trash. Tractor radiator guards. 
Fordson Start-Ezy crank. M. . line 
drive. Free literature. Mullins-Gilson 
Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 

FEATHERS 

GOOSE feather pillows, threé pounds each, 

21-28, $6 a pair, postpaid. Goose feath- 
Mrs. A. West, Ledyard, 











ers, $1 a pound. 
Iowa. 





ee HEDGE POSTS . 
FOR SALE—Hedge posts. Carlots. Prices 
delivered your station. The Kansas 
Post Co., Winfield, Kansas. 
MATTRESSES 
MATTRESSES made any size. Factory 
prices. Your dollars saved and better 














quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
aing Company, Peoria, Ill. 








READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

Please start my classified ad containing................... eee WOrds, to run 
Melorussravinneees times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $.........sssse 
to cover cost of these insertions. 

Name 
Address 





Write your ad here: 














his Plymouth Rock chickens: 


advertising in Waliaces’ Farmer. 
and your-rates conservative.” 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 
\ 
MORE THAN PLEASED WITH RESULTS 
Read what Mr. O. C. Fuchs, of Early, Iowa, says after advertising 


“I certainly have been more than pleased with results obtained from 
I think your service is very efficient 














| PETERS-CERTIFIED White, 





| hatching eggs. 


IMPROVE oats and barley yields by ap: 

plying Four Leaf powdered rock phos. 
phate in advance of seeding. It will give 
good profit on the grain and the legume 
which should be seeded with small grain 
Thomson_Phosphate Co., 1025 Home in. 
surance Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 
patents; don’t risk delay in protecting 
your ideas; send sketch or model for ip. 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,”’ and ‘‘Record of Invep. 
tion’? form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; prompt, careful, _ efficient 
service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registereg 
(Patent Attorney, 149-F Security Bank 
Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 




















Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
POULTRY 
ANCONAS 

PETERS-CBPRTIFIED 5S. C.. Ancona 

chicks from Peters-Certified _ strains, 


developed from the well-known Sheppard 


bloodlines, somewhat improved in size 
and bred to lay uniformly large, white 
eggs which command a premium. Very 
hardy and splendid winter layers. Cus- 


tomers report flock averages of 135 to 20) 
eggs under ordinary farm’ conditions, 
Shipped with ‘‘zuarantee to live’’ covering 
first two weeks—the real test of vitality. 
Prompt delivery. Prices low for the qual- 
ity. Catalog free. Get it before buying 
Ancona chicks anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Master Control Farm and Hatchery, Box 
275, Newton, fowa. 
SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 
direct from Sheppard’s pens, $11 per 
100, $50 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, 
Kellogg, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 











Brown and 
Buff Leghorn chicks, from Peters-Cer- 
tified high-producing strains. Bred early 
maturing, large in size, produce very 
large eggs and lay consistently during 
cold weather. Customers report flock av- 
erages of 135 to 200 eggs per year. Chicks 
are as plump and downy as any of larger 
breeds. Shipped with “guarantee to live” 
covering first two weeks—the real test 
of vitality. Cost no more than chicks of 
ordinary breeding. Read customers’ re- 
ports in our catalog—sent free. Get it 
before buying anywhere. Peters-Certified 
Master Control Farm and Hatchery, Box 
275, Newton, Iowa. 
TANCRED White Leghorn chicks from 
state accredited -flock. The repeat or- 
ders we receive is a guarantee for qual- 
ity. Write for prices. Fobes Hatchery, 
Fayette, Iowa. _ a 
SEVENTY-FIVE pedigreed Tancred White 
Leghorn pullets, large and laying heav- 
ily now; $1.40 each. R. M. Vifquain, Sta- 
tion A, Ames, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
BUFF Minorca, Buff Orpington, Buff 
Rock and Buff Leghorn chicks; electric 
hatched; bred for egg production. Also 
Van De Waa Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Twenty-nine Buff Minorca 
pullets and two cockerels; 60 per cent 

















| egg production; now $1.59 each. William 


| keen, 





Vandehaar, Mitchellville, Iowa. 


ORPINGTONS 
EIGHT Buff Orpington cockerels from 
Poorman’s pedigreed 300-egg strain at 
$5. Eggs from the same flock, $8 per 
hundred: $1.50, 15. Isabel Pollock, Good- 
hope, : 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS ae 
PETERS-CERTIFIED White, Barred and 
Buff Rock chicks, from Peters-Certified 
strains, insure a dependable, well bred 
flock of heavy layers. Our strains are 
active, strong and vigorous, well 
marked, quick maturing and featnmer even- 
ly. Customers report flock averages of 
135 to 200 eggs per year—laying at five 
months of age. Excellent winter layers 
of large brown eggs. Chicks shipped with 
“suarantee to live’ covering first two 
weeks—the real test of vitality. Cost no 
more than chicks of ordinary breeding. 
Read customers’ reports in catalog—sent 
free. Get it before buying anywhere. 
Peters-Certified Master Control Farm and 
Hatchery, Box 275, Newton, Iowa. 
WHITE Rock baby chicks from a flock 
that made fat broilers at ten weeks and 
early winter layers; $15 per 100, cash with 
order. James Gericke, Indianola, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


PHTERS-CERTIFIED S. C. and R. ©. 

Rhode Island Red chicks, shipped with 
“eyarantee to live’’ covering first tw0 
weeks—the real test of vitality. Our 
Peters-Certified strains are a dark, rich, 
even shade—lay large eggs, usually start- 
ing at five months. We have developed 
them to be excellent winter layers. Cus- 
tomers report flock averages of 135 to 209 
eggs per year under ordinary farm con- 
ditions. Prices low for the quality. Cat- 
alog free. Contains many reports from 
customers. Peters-Certified Master Con- 
trol Farm and Hatchery, Box 275, New- 
ton, Iowa. 
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. 15, or $8, 100. 










Mrs. 


LLACES’ FARMER, March 16, 1928 








(41) 467 








POULTRY 


HATCHING EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





————— 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Chs—Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 
CHiCRnode Island Red chicks, backed by 
45 years of specializing in Reds of superior 
15 a From finest prize winning flocks 
Logs Inspected and accredited, plus 
rears of eareful record work to prove out 
ye ry flock. Big, fast growers and extra 
nb New price list and lit- 

pecia iscount on 
erate orders. Redbird Hatchery, 
3711 sg. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, Ia. 
3741 5S. > 
WYANDOTTES 
LOE Ste 
-CPRTIFIED White Wyandotte 
oe. Bred early maturing, feather 
uniformly, large size, hardy, start a 
at five months—lay large brown eggs an 
make excellent winter layers. 
report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs 
er year under ordinary farm conditions, 
‘Enicks shipped with ‘guarantee to live” 
covering first two weeks—the real test of 
vitality. See customers’ reports in eata- 
log, sent free. Cost no more than White 
Wyandottes of ordinary breeding. Read 
our catalog before buying anywhere. 
peters-Certified Master Control Farm and 
Hatchery, Box 275, Newton, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
j RED Mammoth Pekin ducks and 
Werakee, $2 each. White China geese, $4 
each. Get my prices on_ purebred baby 
chicks. Leamon Rowson, Box 207, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. 
REGAL Doreas White Wyandottes and 
Kircher Buff Minorcas; prize winning 
flocks; hatching eggs, $6-100. E. H. Rohde, 
Mapleton, Iowa. 
TURKEYS 
GHOICE Mammoth Bronze turkey toms, 
Goldbank strain; registered Shorthornr 
pulls, federal tested, for sale. i: & 




















« avi. . 


Customers 


WYANDOTTES 


REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte hatch» 

ing eggs; high producing floek, headed 
by cockerels direct from Martin’s; $5 per 
100. -Carl Batschelet, Panora, Iowa. 


REGAL Dorcas White Wyandottes, sired 
by egg record roosters; five years ac- 
credited; $5.50 per 100. William Schmid, 
Sabetha, Kan. “a 
ROSE Comb Columbian Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs at $6.30 per 100, prepaid. Mrs. 
Dick Deike, Plainfield, Fowa. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY MeMurray baby chicks, hatch- 
ing eggs; over 50 rare and common va- 
rieties; every chick from a carefully culled 
flock of heavy laying, purebred hens. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Member American Baby Chick 
Producers’ Association. “Every Flock 
Cert-O-Culd.”’ Special low price list free. 
Murray McMurray, Box 49, Webster City, 
Towa. 
EGGS-CHICKS, shipped C. O. D. Holly- 
wood White Leghorns from trap-nested 
flock, sired by pedigreed males, 290-310 
egg yield; large white eggs; chicks, $12, 
100; 300 or more, $10, 100. 100 per cent 
live delivery, postpaid. Satisfaction. Eggs, 























$4, 100: $7, 200; $12, case, postpaid. Mrs. 

M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 

ORDER your purebred S. C. R. I. Red 
baby chicks and-hatching eggs. Best 


auality at medium prices. E. E. Munson, 

Ute, lowa. 

S. C. BLACK Minorcas, healthy, vigor- 
ous, closely . culled, excellent layers; 

eggs, $4; chicks, $14 per 100. McCracken 

Poultry Farm, Allison, Iowa. 

WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching eggs, 
$7-100; chicks, $16 hundred, from one 

of the best bred flocks in eastern Iowa. 
































Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
FOUR Mammoth White Holland toms, ORPINGTONS Buff and White state 
purebred, prize stock from_state_ac- aecredited eggs and chicks from state 
credited flock, $10 each. Mrs. T. C. Ellis, shows and Chicago Coliseum winners. J. 

Dows, Iowa. H. Hartshorn Traer, Iowa. 
BUFF and White Minorca baby chicks 
HATCHING EGGS and hatching eggs from prize winning 
stock; satisfaction assured. Write, Jim 

BRAHMAS . Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa, Box A. 

STANDARD, healthy, purebred Light | WHITE Orpington chicks, $14, 100; 300 or 


Brahma eggs; $1.50, 15; $2.50, 30; $7, 100, 
postpaid; guaranteed fertility. Chas. H. 
Nickel, Arenzville, Ill. 

LEGHORNS 
PRIZE-WINNING Hollywood Single Comb 

White Leghorns; selected, large type, 
superior layers, guaranted eggs 5 cents, 
$15 case. Chicks, started chicks. You 
want success. Buy the best. Mrs. Harry 
Murdock, Brooks, Iowa. 

HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain, large graded eggs from 

large, loppy combed hens, mated to choice 

Hollywood cockerels; $5, 5; $15, case, 

f.o0. b. Corning. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Cor- 

ning, Iowa. 

EGGS—Single Comb White Leghorn, St. 

John strain; egg-bred, free-range flock; 
15-$1.25, 100-$5.50. Pleasantview Poultry 
Farm, Route 1, Box 29, Pacific Junction, 
Towa. 

















MINORCAS 
6. Cc. BUFF Minorca hatching eggs; 
Schmidt strain; excellent layers, $5 per 
100; shipped prepaid. Harry Jasper, Gran- 
ville, Iowa. 
BOOTH strain mammoth S. C. White Mi- 
norca hatching eggs, $6 per 100; from 
heavy laying stock. Gaylord Fishel, Ba- 
tavia, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Minorca eggs from 
state and national winners; $6-$8, 100. 
Special matings, $3, 15. Asa Lee, Mitch- 
ellville, Iowa. 


os ORPINGTONS 

WHITE Orpington eggs for hatching; 
purebred range flock, headed by Haz- 
ley’s Stay White cockerels; $6, 100, pre- 

paid. Mrs. Frank Noble, New Market, Ia. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BARRED Rocks, best bloodlines, first 

prize contest winners; pedigreed males 
from 250-egg hens head flock; eggs, $7-100 
(mention paper). W. H. Graves, Fairfax, 


























Missouri. 

THOMPSON Imperial Ringlet Barred 
Rocks; winners, layers; T. B._ tested 
stock. Satisfaction mating list. Flock— 


$8, 100; $1.50, 15. Pens—$5-$7 for 15. Mrs. 
Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 
DARK Barred Rock eggs, Thompson 
Strain direct, blood tested, “Iowa ac- 
credited, $6-100; pen direct from E. B. 
Thompson, $5-15. C. A. Swanson, Chilli- 
cothe, Iowa. 
GOLDEN Eagle strain Buff Rocks; good 
winter layers; eggs for hatching at rea- 
sonable prices. Mrs. H. G. Dillon, Esther- 
ville, Iowa. . 
BUFF Rock hatching eggs from closely 
culled high producing flock, $4.50 per 
100, postpaid. William Vandehaar, Mitch- 
ellville, Iowa. 
WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain, closely 
culled, vigorous flock; cockerels direct 
from Fishel; $5-100. W. E. McGrath, 
Melrose, Iowa. 
BUFF Rock eggs for hatching, from range 
, flock; $5-100, postpaid. J. H. Lage, Lat- 
Imer, Iowa. _. 
ARISTOCRAT Barred Rock eggs from di- 
rect stock that win, lay, weigh: $8, 1006; 
$4.50, 50. Mrs. Wm. Friedow, Britt, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
HERE are: the eggs you are looking for, 
from Reds that win, lay and pay. Iowa’s 
Second highest flock in state record ir 
1926; Iowa accredited; $8 per 100. Mrs. 
Alvin Pratt, Kingsley, Iowa. 
TOMPKINS strain Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds; blood tested, culled for col- 
or and egg production; winter layers; $5 
lag Mrs. Theodore Hewlett, Rolfe, 
SINGLE Comb Red eggs from prize 
ners; wonderful producers: $5, 10 



































win- 
100; $2, 
Asa Lee, Mitchellville, 
RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
R. C. ROT. White eges, big boned. heavy 
layers, culled from flock, $4.50 per 1060. 
- ©. Iverson, Swea City, Iowa. 


Ta. 














more, $12.50: postpaid; 100 per cent live 
delivery. Eggs, $6, 105. Satisfaction. 
Mrs. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
STANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds; heavy 





laying strains; eggs, chicks. Order 
early. Always a square deal. “Rose 


Cottage,’’ Riverside, lowa_ 


HEALTH Hatched Chicks insure your 

profits with greater livability, earlier 
maturity and higher egg production. 
These are the claims of our old custom- 
ers. They figure price is important, but 
results are much more important. Saving 
the chicks, marketing earlier, getting ex- 
tra eggs from the pullets, makes the poul- 
try crop profitable. Over half of these 
chicks are sold near home to people that 
know the quality of the parent stock and 
realize the value of our selective mating 
and breeding plan. We use high produc- 
tion males and practice careful selection 
of parent stock, hatching eggs and chicks. 
Our chick capacity is limited; but there 
is no limit to the care used in producing 
your chicks. Write us now for full in- 
formation on these’ Health Hatched guar- 
anteed chicks that have pleased so many 
other customers. Wapsie Valley Hatch- 
ery, Independence, Iowa, Box 152. 
BABY Chicks—Rucker leads them _ all. 

Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 
egg laying contests, United States and 
Canada. Average per hen, 270 eggs. High 
hens, 316, 319. The Reds led the_ best 
strains of Leghorns nine months at Texas 
national contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
belt states by official test. Fourteen-day 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 
pedigreed stock. Free catalog. , Prof. E. 
H. Rucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 
10 cents. These prices are made pos- 
sible by my co-operative saving plan, un- 
der which I sell big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live guar- 
antee. Write me and find out about this 
new plan before you buy. H. F. Good- 
win, Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte City, 
Iowa, Box W. 
PRAIRIE State quality chicks; Illinois 
state accredited; tuberculosis and ba- 
cilary white diarrhea _tested; White Leg: 











horns, Barred and Whijte Rocks, R. I. 
Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; guaranteed 100 per cent live 


delivery. If you want quality chicks, we 
can please you. Write for circular and 
prices today. Prairie State Hatchery, 
Dept. W, El Paso, Il. 





NORTHERN grown new crop white blos- 
som sweet clover seed; hulled and scari- 


fied; free of noxious weeds; extra fancy 


grade, purity 99.5, $5.70 bushel; fancy, 
purity 99, $5.10 bushel; sample grade, 
purity 98, $3.90 bushel; bags free; 25- 


bushel orders, 30 cents bushel less. Fancy 
timothy, $2.50 bushel. Timothy-alsike 
mixture, $4.75 bushel. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Order direct 
from this pioneer association. Ask for 
free circular No. 8. Northwest Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association, Fargo, N. D. 


BUY your Grimm alfalfa direct by the 

introducer. Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
bears three to four crops yearly; leafier 
and higher in feeding value than other va- 
rieties. All seed scarified, necessitating 
less per acre. Also ask about our No. 2 
Grimm. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. 


VELVET barley, recleaned, free from 

noxious weeds: bags free; 20 bushels or 
more at $1.75, less at $1.85 per bu. Smooth 
awned. Best yielder ever developed. Im- 
mediate shipment. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. (Only 75 miles north Algona.) 


ALFALFA seed, ‘“‘common,” purity about 

97% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
$5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 


VELVET, smooth awn, barley; 2.000 bush- 
els, clean, state registered seed; purity, 
99.6 per cent: germination, 98 per cent; 
no noxious weeds: $1.50 bushel; 2% jute 
bags, 20 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Marsh Seed Farm, Pure Seed Growers, 
Delhi, Minn. 
GOPHER oats—the 100 bu. per acre early 
variety; fine, clean, recleaned seed; 
bags free: 20 bushels or over, $1 bushel. 
Davis Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. (Dealers 
in early seed corn.) 
240 BUSHELS recleaned yellow sweet 
clover seed: state tested, 99.82 per cent 
pure; germination, 92; sacks included, 
$4.50 per bushel. Ask for samples. D. 
Bennett & Son, Anthon, Iowa, Route 1. 























PERSONALLY certified chicks, all lead- 

ing varieties; perfectly hatched from 
Indiana's largest poultry farm-hatchery; 
for low prices and free poultry book by 











Judge Tormohlen, write Mary Maude 
Farms, Box 211, Portland, Ind. 
THOUSANDS of chick Duyers say Shinn 


chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 





BABY CHICKS 


IOWA Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified 

chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
tified for health, type, and egg production 
by our poultry experts. Heretofore you 
have been able to buy chicks from flocks 
certified only for egg production. Now 
you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
ceptionally high egg laying strains, but 
also from: flocks certified for health and 
for type, guaranteeing you the best chicks 
possible to hatch or to buy. No more 
underweight flocks for you. Nothing but 
great egg laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
poultry profits and make poultry raising 
easy. We have so thoroly culled, tested 
and inspected our flocks, certifying every 
bird retained, we know our chicks will 
live and grow and pay you bigger profits. 
Therefore, we guarantee them to live for 
the first 14 days, the acid test of livabil- 
ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
have blood tested flocks—your protectien 
against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
port amazing success with Iowa Master 
Breeders’ chicks. All leading varieties at 
reasonable prices. Book your order to- 
day. Take advantage of our special early 
discount. Write for our big, free Baby 
Chick book, handsomely illustrated. Just 
address, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Mer., 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Branch plants: Denison and Onawa, Iowa. 








| DAY old and two weeks old chicks for 


sale, all leading breeds, Write for prices. 
Lobdeli Hatchery, Box 2, Waterloo, lowa. 


INCUBATORS 








INCUBATOR—One 2,640 egg Buckeye 
mammoth incubator; almost new; for 
sale cheap if taken at once. William 


Healy, Bernard, Iowa. 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 


OUR 1928 catalog just trom press; 84 

pages, showing largest line of poultry 
supplies in the world. (Over 300 items } 
Write today for your copy free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, Ill. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants. 

Open field grown; strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage fifty to bun- 
dle, moss to roots, labeled with variety 
named. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch, postpaid, 100, $ .50; 
200, $.75; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
$7.50. Express collect crate, twenty-five 
huné@red, $2.50. Onions—Prizetaker, Crystal 
Wax and Yellow Bermuda. Postpaid, 500, 
$ .80: 1,0000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect crate, 6,000, $4.50. Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Satisfac- 
tion guaranted. Write for free seed and 
plant catalog. Union Plant Company, 
Texarkana, Ark. 

















FARROW Chix—From state standard ac- 

eredited flock. Every breeding bird has 
been leg-banded by licensed, state inspec- 
tors. You can not afford to buy unknown 
chicks when you can buy Farrow Accredit- 
ed Chix at our low prices. Quality matings, 
March delivery. White Leghorns, $10.50- 
100, $20.50-200; Brown Leghorns, $10.50-100, 
$20.50-200;, Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
Reds, $12.50-100, $24.50-200; Single Comb 
Anconas, White Rocks, $12.50-100, $24.50- 
200; White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
$13.50-100, $26.50-200; Rose Comb Reds, 
Black Minorcas, $13.50-100, $26.50-200. 
Special matings above breeds, 3 cents 
chick higher. Winter laying Star mat- 


ings, White Leghorns (the kind that 
brought Mrs. Beer $1,464.00 from 400 fe- 
males), $16.50-100, $32.50-200. Prepaid, 


10 per cent alive delivery. Eight-weeks 
White Leghorn pullets at low prices. 
World’s largest state accredited hatchery. 
Twelfth season. Write today for beautiful 
52-page, five-color catalog and price list. 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
PETERS-Certified Chicks — Investigate 
these high production chicks, shipped 
with a real guarantee to live covering 
first two weeks. Guarantee applies on 
all three Peters-Certified egg-production 
standards, regardless of price—as low as 
12% cents. You pay no premium for this 
protection. Their breeding warrants the 
guarantee which has proved practical on 





more than 3,000,000 Peters-Certified 
chicks. Fifth season. 12,000 successful 
customers. Each chick comes from a 


(Peters-Certified flock, reliably certified 
on health and high standardized egg pro- 
duction by A. G. Peters, our poultry spe- 


cialist. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Anconas and Light 
Brahmas. Customers report flock aver- 


ages of 135 to 200 eggs per year under 


ordinary farm conditions. Real winter 


100 MASTODON strawberries, $2; 100 

Progressive Everbearing, $1; 200 Sen- 
ator Dunlap, $1: 25 rhubarb, $1; 25 red 
raspberries, $1; 100 asparagus, $1; 12 Con- 
cord grapes, 3-year, $1.25; 12 currants or 
gooseberries, $1.50; 50 Snyder blackber- 
ries, $1.75: 50 black raspberries, $1.50; 12 
Early Richmond cherries, $4; 12 Elberta 
peach, $3: 12 plums, 6 Waneta, 6 Com- 
pass, $3.50; 12 apple trees (your choice), 
$3; good four-foot trees; prepaid. Cer- 
tified stock. Free catalog. Iowanna Nur- 
series, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


SAMPI™ grade, hulled and_ scarified 
sweet clover seed, 97 per cent pure, $3.60 
bushel. Fancy and extra fancy grades 
slightly higher.” Free from noxious weeds 
—buy clean seed. One per cent Canadian 
thistle means hundreds of thistle seeds 
per -pound. Special price club orders. 
Thirty days allowed for testing. Money 
refunded without argument if seed un- 
satisfactory. Samples and bags free. Non- 
profit co-operative organization over 500 
growers. North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa 
Assn., State College Station, Fargo, N. D. 
MY FROST-PROOF cabpage plants will 
make headed cabbage three weeks before 
your home-grown plants. I make prompt 
shipments, all leading varieties. Postpaid, 
506, $1.50: 1,060, $2.75; express, $2, 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. Tomato 
and pepper plants, same prices. First- 
class plants. Roots wrapped in moss. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
CLOVER, $18 per wvushe!l, home grown, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 
circular matter. Frank Sinn, Box 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
HIGHEST quality native red clover seed; 














MANCHU SOYBEANS—New crop, re- 

cleaned, $5 per cent g-rmination, $1.80 
per bushel, bags free. Guy W. Stanner 
Seed House, Champaign, Il. 


Cc. O. D. Frost-Proof cabbage and onion 
plants; quick shipments; all varieties; 
500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. Farmers’ Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 
YELLOW Blossom sweet clover’ seed, 
cleaned, scarified, 8 cents pound, f. o. b. 
Mt. Vernon: samples furnished. E. W. 
Levasseur, Mt. Vernon, S. D. 
AK AND EBONY soybeans, recleaned, 
sacks free: extra quality; AK, $1.80; 
Ebony, $2. Edgar B. Young, Newman, II. 
SEND no money. C. O. D. Frost-Proof 
cabbage and onion plants; all varieties; 
prompt shipment: 5006, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 


PURE timothy seed, free from weed seed; 

also early selected seed corn; prices 
reasonable. Send for seed circular. Carl 
Anderson, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Big white sweet clover, 99 

per cent pure, price $5 bushel, sacks 
free; send for sample, 1927 crop. R. W. 
Bruene, Cushing, Iowa. 


SEED\CORN 


DAKOTA grown seed corn, 
white dents, high germination, high 
yielding, prize winning varieties; tests 
ninety-six to ninety-eight; Fulton, River- 
side Special, Brenner, Golden Jewel, Min- 
nesota Thirteen, Silver Mine; in ear, bush- 
el, $5; graded, butts and tips out, $6; sacks 
free; ten off, five-bushel lots. Refer any 
Sioux Falls bank. Address, Farm Service 
Co., Box 209, Sioux Falls, S. 
WEMPLE’S, Shabino, picked before frost, 
test 98 per cent, $3.50; Shabino, Mur- 
dock, Wimple’s Hybrid, test 90 per cent 
to 95 per cent, $2.50; 115 to 90-day test, 
respectively; all yellow corn, shelled, grad- 
ed, test guaranteed, drouth resistant, har- 
dy, retains its earliness. . Wolff, 
Agent, Mt. Vernon, S. D. 
MEYER’S Krug seed corn; highest yield- 
ing in Madison county for past three 
years: won second in state yield contest 
in 1925 and 1927. Every ear saved early 
and dried in seed house. Twenty-one 
years’ experience improving seed corn. 
Price, $4.50 per bushel. Write for circular. 
Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 
PICKED before frost, Joslin’s Yellow 
Dent, 90-Day Yellow Dent and Silver 
King; best dependable varieties; sold on 
15-day approval test; $3.50 bushel. Medi- 
um Red clover seed, $17 bushel; bags free. 
Samples and full descriptions on request. 
Allen Joslin, Route No. 3, Holstein, Iowa. 
GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Iowa. 
IMPROVED Reid’s Yellow Dent; second 
highest in District 8, 1927 state yield 
test; sack picked, rack dried, high germi- 
nation, tipped, butted, shelled and graded; 
= per bushel. Henry Birkeland, Nevada, 
owa. 
SEED Corn—Genuine Krug, well matured, 
early picked, germination 98 per cent, 
butted, tipped, shelled, graded, sacked, 
$3.75 per bushel; satisfaction guaranteed, 
Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Ill. — 
KRUG Corn—Fire dried and tested. The 
highest yielding, earliest maturing corn 
you can get. The yield tests prove it. A 
fine lot of seed for sale. Price reasonable. 
Write at once. W. W. Seeley, Stuart, Ia. 


SEBD. Corn—Feigley, Pure lowa Gold- 


























yellow and 


























layers. Compare results. Towa standard hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, y . - . 
accredited. Write for catalog before buy- | sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other mine; germination .test, 98.5 per cent; 
ing chicks anywhere. Peters-Certified | farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. | $2.25 bushel. _Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. Just ad- | De Kalb County Agricultural Association, | Samples free. Feigley Seed Farm, Enter- 
dress Peters-Farm, Box 274, Newton, Ia. | De Kalb, Ill. prise, Kan. 





SHINN Chicks—White Leghorns bred to 
coeckerels, from three hundred egg hens 
for years. ten cents; heavy breeds, equally 
fine, twelve cents. Write for free catalog. 
J..H. Shinn Hatcheries, Pella, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Double _ recleaned, [Illinois 

grown red clover, Mammoth clover, al- 
sike and other grass seeds. Write for 
samples and prices. J. W. Richards, 
Ferris, Tl. 





BARLY Plowman Yellow Dent seed corn; 

highest yielding, disease free, selected 
stock. Write for particulars. De Kalb 
County Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
Hilinois. 
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- Fresh From the Country 














IOWA 
Central—Hamilton County, March 10— 
Thursday it rained all day; the ground 


needed it, but it was too much for the 
roads, which are now in bad shape. Hogs 
are still going to market. Last spring 
pigs about all in. Not many cattle fed 
in this locality. Spring pigs are begin- 
ning to arrive, but there will not be so 
many as last year. Farmers are busy 
now sawing wood for summer use. Most 
of the moving is done, and people are 
getting settled in their new homes.— 
J. W. N. 

Western—Guthrie County, Mar. 9—The 
roads are now passable, and business is 
picking up. ‘First sale in new farm sales 
pavilion here yesterday was a huge suc- 
cess. Good ear corn is 78 cents and cream 
46 cents. The Guthrie County Cow Test- 
ing Association expects to start April 1. 
Good dairy cows are selling high. Public 
sales have been very satisfactory; even 
hogs have been somewhat in demand. 
Hay is searce and high. Alfalfa sold at 
$27 loose in the barn last week.—C. H. 
Taylor. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Mar. 9—Much nice weather the past week, 
but has been’ raining most of the time 
today. Frost mostly out of the ground, 
especially where exposed to sunshine all 
day. Field work  starting—harrowing 
stalks and hauling manure. Much mov- 
ing. Alfalfa selling at $20 per ton. Cattle 
of the county have been tested for T. B. 
In this locality there were many reactors, 
which went to market. This is now an 
accredited county.—Mrs. J. A. 

Central—Tama County, March 9—Recent 
warm weather and rain this week are 
taking the frost out of the ground. Most 
of the livestock is in good shape, except 
cattle. Losses still continue with them. 
Prospects for spring pigs are good. <A 
large number of hogs are going on the 
market this week. Acreage in alfalfa 
seems to be increasing this year. Roads, 
except primary ones, are not very good. 
Several shelling corn.—Lacey Darnell. 

Southern—Ringgold County, March 9— 
We are having good weather, with a nice 
rain today. Wheat looking good. Stock 
doing well. Lambs and pigs coming fine- 
ly. Plenty of hay and a shortage of corn, 
which is selling as high as 95 cents in 
the crib. Plenty uf good seed corn. Short- 
age of seed oats.—Monroe Newton. 

Central—Greene County, March 8—Rain 
fell here on the 7th. Roads and yards in 
bad shape and unpleasant for livestock. 
Some corn being picked yet. Hens are 
starting to lay, and price of eggs is 23 
cents. Hired help plentiful this spring. 
Farmers are oiling harnesses and sharp- 
ening disks. Usual number of sows be- 
ing bred. Mange has already been noticed 
this spring in some hogs sold. Some test- 
ing their seed corn. Some land being 
sold to new owners over the county this 
spring. Poultry raisers busy with their 
incubators, and a number of early chick- 
ens were hatched.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Southern—Davis County, March 8—After 
several weeks of good weather, we had a 
rain today; but the outlook is good for a 
clear day tomorrow. We have had but 
little snow this winter, barely enough to 
cover the ground at a time. Plenty of 
hay and rough feed to take the stock 
thru until grass. Most of the corn the 
farmers have now they have bought. No. 
8 corn on track selling at 95 cents per 
bushel, oats 60 to 64 cents, hogs $7.70 top, 
cattle and sheep high, butterfat 46 to 51 
cents, eggs 23 cents. Health of people 
generally good. Stock, as a rule, in good 
‘good shape.—W. H. Kline. 

Central—Grundy County, March 8—An 
all-day rain; snow all disappeared. Roads 
had been in good shape heretofore, and 
it had been dry for a few days, and drags 
and maintainers used extensively. Moving 
of tenants mostly over, and spring work 
in. progress, fanning grain, cutting sea- 
son’s wood for fuel, also posts, dehorning 
cattle, and a few hauling manure. A few 
pigs already and some chicks. Some stock 
cattle moving for 10 cents; veal calves 
four days old sell for $10 each. Stock of 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 
SILVER King, improved strain, disease 
free, ear tested, graded, $4.50 per bu., 
bags free; supply limited. Glenn Challman, 
Schaller, Towa, Route No. 2. 
IMPROVED Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, 
1927 ares: eye 98 per cent, guar- 
anteed; $3.50 per bushel, bags free. Ed 
Rosenthal, Hopkins, Mo. 
SEED corn, five high yielding varieties, 
early field selected, hung in warm, dry 
place; none better; tested, shelled and 
graded. Charles Roth, Route 2, Jesup, Ia. 
ec ee Corn—Seven standard varieties, 
arly selected, furnace dried, guaranteed 
gormeston 95 per cent. Write for cata- 
og. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, IIl. 
SEED Corn—Golden King, utility type; 
made the original cross-breeding which 
devloped this variety. W. L. Mills, Mc- 
Nabb, Ill. 
KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
cent or better, tipped and butted; 1927 
crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Increase your yield 5 to 15 
bushels per acre with Sand’s Yellow 
Dent. Germination, 90 to 95 per cent; $5 
per bushel, E. P. Sand, Mitchell, S. D. 
































all kinds seem well; no disease. Hog 
prices not improving much; lots to sell 
yet. Very few cattle on feed. Lots of 
land to go in grain this year and seeded 
down. More talk of liming land and treat- 
ing potatoes. for scab than ever before. 
New seedings came thru in good shape 
so far. Hardly any grain going to market. 
Some corn selling for 75 to 85 cents, ac- 
cording to quality. Farm help plentiful.— 
Gus Treimer. 

Southwestern—Cass County, March 5— 
February has had many different kinds 
of weather; very changeable all thru the 
month. Roads very bad, and many im- 
passable—but the moisture was very much 
needed. The mud roads have made many 
wish they had voted for paved roads. 
March has come in about like February 
went out, but there is still promise of 
an early spring. Moving has been the 
order of the day for the last few days, 
but every’ one is getting pretty well set- 
tled by now. Sales mostly over, and cat- 
tle still selling high, and they are very 
scarce; not many on feed. Hogs are still 
selling’ about the same as all winter. Hens 
are starting to lay, and the price is down 
to 18 cents. Cream about 47 cents. The 
weather looks better for the coming 
week.—L. W. Martin. 

Southern—Marion County, Mar. 7—An- 
nual moving is about completed. There 
were comparatively few farms changed 
hands March 1. The usual proportion of 
renters changed location. Have had fine, 
mild weather for the past several days; 
however, there is every indication of a 
storm for tomorrow. Many farmers are 
breaking corn stalks, training young work 
horses, ete. Corn about $1 locally; de- 
mand strong. Roads in excellent condi- 
tion. Some farmers having very poor luck 
with pigs, due to sows having the flu.— 
F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Eastern—Muscatine County, March 7— 
Farmers taking advantage of the nice 
weather, and are harrowing down corn 
stalks and rigging up farm machinery. 
Corn of good quality selling at around $1 
per bushel, oats scare at 60 cents, eggs 21 
cents. A few baby chicks. Farmers not 
hiring their help as early as in previous 
years.—Robert Fletcher. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, March 
38—There certainly was lots of moving 
around the first of March, and several 
were able to move before then. Some land 
has changed hands at a fairly good price. 
There have been lots of farm sales, and 
the general run of things have sold well. 
Milk cows seem to be in demand, some 
selling as high as $130. People seem to 
be reporting good luck with little pigs. 
We have certainly had an open winter 
this year, with but very little snow so 
far. Roads are getting in good shape 
again. Lots of ground is being limed 
where needed. A company has just been 
formed within the county for the purpose 
of grinding limestone, and also rock for 
road work. There has been quite a little 
shale or mine refuse spread on the roads 
by the farmers this year, and it seems as 
if it will prove quite satisfactory. Cream 
46 cents, eggs on the graded basis 24 and 
19 cents, or 22 cents straight, hens and 
springs 20 cents, stags 15 cents.—L. 8. 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Shelby County, March 9—About 
all the farmers that are moving this 
spring are thru now. No farm work 
started yet. The bulk of the hogs have 
gone to market. Good seed oats scarce, 
and selling for 60 cents. Seed corn around 
$2.50 per bushel. I was done sowing oats 
last year at this time, but the rain last 
night will delay sowing for another week 
at least. Not much fall plowing done. I 
haven’t heard any reports yet on spring 
pigs.—S. M. Harper. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, March 8— 
Weather fine, freezing a little every night. 
Have heard of some plowing sod. Some 
are burning stalks. Wheat is about all 
gone. Clover frozen out. That means 
more corn again. Not many hogs or cat- 
tle. Good horses selling high, with lots of 
men wanting them. Help plentiful. Dry 
corn 70 cents, cream 41 cents, eggs 24 
cents. Not many chicks yet.—Eimer 
Varner. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Nodaway County, March 
8—We are having a fine winter, and 
spring work is going on finely. Lots of 
corn stalks have been burned. All stock 
doing finely. Not many fat hogs on feed. 
Not very many spring pigs yet. A fair 
amount of lambs. There will be lots of 
grass sown this spring. Corn very hard 
to buy now, and is selling at 85 cents per 
bushel, eggs 21 cents, butterfat 45 cents, 
hens 18 cents.—A. A. Graves. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, March 9 
—We have had an ideal winter; only two 
inches of snow so far. A half inch of 
rain yesterday was fine on the wheat. 
The usual March moving was done. Many 
farms have changed hands this winter, 
and many have been sold. Stock has 
wintered well, and plenty of roughage 
will be left. “Some little gardening has 
been done. Farmers are dissatisfied with 
the hog market, and many are going out 
of the business already. Cattle and good 


horses are scarce and high, and so are 





Corn Yield Increased 
18 Bushels per Acre 





better quality. 


of 20 bushels of corn per acre. 


(353 > 





1210 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 








Corn grown on the farm of H. J. Ralston, Walker, Linn County, Iowa. The field at 
the left was unfertilized, The application, at right, of 100 pounds per acre of “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizer increased the yield from 48.5 to 66.5 bushels per acre. 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizer Gives 
Early Maturity and Better Quality 


Mr. H. J. Ralston, of Walker, Linn 
County, Iowa, used “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer on one side of his cornfield. 
The other side he left unfertilized. 
He found that *AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizer increased his corn yield from 
48.5 to 66.5 bushels per acre. The fer- 
tilized corn matured earlier and was of 


Recent field tests made by the Iowa 
Experiment Station show that fields 
fertilized only with lime and manure 
yielded 43 bushels of marketable corn 
to the’ acre. Fields receiving commer. 
cial fertilizer in addition to lime and aij Gf" cccn wit 
manure yielded 62 bushels—an in- 
crease of 19 bushels of corn per acre. 

Other tests made on 27 Corn Belt 
farms proved that “AA QUALITY” 


Fertilizer produces an average increase 


This year take advantage of the 
profit possibilities which exist in the use 
of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 


“AA QUALITY” 
vw) FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 
St. Louis Sales Department 


Write for a free copy of booklet, “Fertilizing Corn.” 


Get More Corn — and 
Better Corn 


Mr. Louis Wagner, of Kan- 
kakee, Kankakee Co., Iil., says: 
“I used your ‘AA QUALITY’ 
Fertilizer last year on a 48-acre 
field of corn. I left two rows 
in the center of the field on which 
no ferttlizer was used. This 
yielded only 31 bushels of corn 
per acre, as compared with an 
average of 45 bushels per acre 
for the remainder of the field. 

“The fertilized corn was more 
mature and the quality much bet- 
ter. I am convinced that it pays 
- i your fertilizer.”——June 23, 


Messrs, C. H. Adams & Son, 
Mondovi, Buffalo Co., Wis., say: 
“We fertilized half of our 18-acre 
h ‘AA QUAL- 
ITY?’ Fertilizer at the rate of 125 
pounds per acre. By actual 
measurement this yielded 6012 
bushels per acre of 81% hard 
corn and 19% soft corn. 

“The unfertilized portion yield- 
ed 48 bushels per acre and only 
36% was hard corn and 64% 
soft. There was a gain of 31 
bushels per acre of marketable 
corn and figuring corn at $1.00 
per bushel, $2.25 per acre in- 
vested in fertilizer, made a net 
increased return of $28.75 per 
acre.”—Oct. 3, 1927, 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Hens 19 cents, eggs 20 cents, 
All mill feeds are very 
bran $1.90.—J. W. 


mules. 
cream 44 cents. 
high—shorts $2.25, 
Griggs. 





KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, March 
7—Just getting into the fields. Some are 
sowing oats and a good many plowing, as 
I am myself. Sales continue to be nu- 
merous—one about every day for the past 
month. No fat stuff going to market to 
speak of. Wheat $1.10, yellow corn 78 
cents, white corn 76 cents, butterfat 44 
cents, No. 1 eggs 23 cents, heavy hens 18 
cents, capons 28 cents, kafir $1.25 per 100 
pounds, oats 45 cents per bushel. All 
mill feed is high. Weather warm and 
fine. Disking all day today.—F. D. Ever- 
ingham. 





MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, March 9— 
We had a sleet storm yesterday. Today 
is cold and blustery, with snow flying. 
The ice is nearly all: gone from the stalk 
fields. There will be considerable damage 
to the wheat, as some fields were covered 
with ice since the January thaw. Last 
fall some renters had to quit because they 
couldn’t get farms. Now a number of 
landlords are looking for renters. Hog 





prices very low. Butterfat is also lower. 
Farm foreclosures are again numerous.— 
Chas. H. Carlson. 





NO CURE YET FOR STATIC 

A correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know if there is any 
way to eliminate static. Have heard that 
if the antenna be coiled and put under- 
ground, it will eliminate all static. If this 
is true, please tell us how it is done.” 

There have been various unofficial an- 
nouncements that different people had 
found methods of eliminating static, but 
so far these all seem to have been false 
rumors, and so far as I know there is as 
yet no practical way of eliminating static. 
Possibly some scientist will work it out 
yet, and such a thing would naturally be 
a@ wonderful step forward in radio. 

So far as the underground antenna is 
concerned, most people have not found it 
very satisfactory, and hardly worth the 
trouble and expense. It probably does 
decrease static to some extent, but it 
also cuts down the signal strength a great - 
deal, and so doesn’t seem to help much. 
At present, I do not believe it will pay 
to bother with it, and when something is 


found which works satisfactorily, we will — 


present it to our readers.—I. W. D. 
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lowa Wants Frank Lowden 


(Continued from page 14) 


1 that we are irrevocably opposed 
the candidacy of any candidates for 
to ident who we have reason to fear or 
piieve will not deal wisely with the great- 
est resource Of the nation, the soil, and 
justly by the husbandmen or tillers of 

il. 

Tree Republicans of Iowa are united in 
our demand for legislation which will bring 
pout equal opportunity for agricultural 
eroducts in the American market and place 
agriculture on a parity with industry and 
labor. Such result, we believe, will be 
obtained thru the -MeNary-Haugen bill, 
including the equalization fee, which we 
unqualifiedly endorse. : 

“The most outstanding statesman now 
a candidate for president, in sympathy 
with farm relief, is Iowa’s farmer boy, 
Frank O. Lowden, of Oregon, Hl., and we 
heartily endorse his candidacy for presi- 
dent of the United States, and direct that 
all the delegates selected from this con- 
vention use all honorable means in ob- 
taining his nomination at the Republican 
national convention, and that it is the 
desire and determination of Iowa Repub- 
licans that the fight for Frank O. Lowden 
pe ‘pressed to the uttermost, until his 
nomination has been consummated, or 
until Lowden himself releases his dele- 
gates from any further obligations to his 
candidacy.” 

After a good deal of parliamentary 
wrangling, the roll call was taken on the 
substitution of the minority report for 
the majority report. The only argument 
presented against the minority report was 
that it was poor politics to attack so vig- 
orously other factions of the party. The 
substitution was voted down by 905.7 

514.3. 
he roll call of counties on the motion 
to substitute the minority report for the 
majority report is given below. We pre- 
sent the full text of both resolutions and 
the roll call here in order that farmers 
may have the opportunity to see how the 



















delegations from their own counties 
voted. 
County— Total Yes No 
Re nserstectccnseee ” 3B Z : 
AdaMS .ccccccccccesececs 
EEREE cccavcccoctces 14 4 10 
APPANOOSE ..ccccecccceee 18 38 
Audubon ..cccccsccccccce 9 $ 1 
DEE, ccccdceccndaceccess Sa 13 
BEERGWK - ccceccescduces 2 % 27 
MET SS esse otavence sss : 
EE ceccoceepesacsoces IE 12 
DEAL ccccccscsvosees) 2G 16 
BEEESVAISUG| oc cocccccses 12 12 
oe aibeaeusete 9 3 
COMOUN. 2.2000 endencete ae 11 
NS ce ticcc acu eeaycas > am 5 q 
Se JadecmeTaeewnes 13 13 
UOT <ces ed balaee eka kes 15 15 
DENOTED 6 ccdéececopec 19 19 
EEE". os c'u'e eens 6 veces 9 $ 
EW cccsececesoeos 12 12 
_— eVavegendeaecesess s ~ 10 
Di ad.c<ese Caedslewcedeees 2 2 
DL cccesess bhndnwens 15 15 
DE en's ae vat paces dee 28 28 
ES ae ae 13 13 
ae pak eeen se ees 13 13 
Se Sebenaceheewe 10 10 
MIND a sco. Saveldimsie-cia xe 6 de 12 12 
eae o® 14 14 
BAT MOINES ..ccccccceses 20 20 
Dickinson ...... wecudars : § 8 
NEMS Fao) 2 stele '6! aol dee: a'e' s 20 20 
ME csi wadecc vseceuge 7 7 
ee Si ae» 22 
MT sae a geciels cles csace 00 11 
SEMI © Sock pescccssiscee . 20 9 
EEG g ceneWeaoccuecs 10 Passed 
BEE ws sce no's asieoeadeees 9 9 
eaaty Pee ey Pa 10 3.3 67 
MEI. ceceweseeeccsce uc + ie 12 
MMEETONE. 5a ca cicin ccs anico: | AS 12 
MEI acaccccccsanccae EE 11 
ME cc cctvoukacecéscas, “EG 12 1 
ferrison Cie MenGes deca sice = be 
. ERRSRE CER AR AR ae 1 
MIE cca cicccanasaciadse » EE 11 
BGG. cccsclccccee sates 7 7 
oad Ebie's ca'vinbiegeesecect ose 23 6 ¢ 
MEtidesewecbeeeecne ces ha 
SUEMROL visinuccésccteccee AS q B 
DE aie sac eds's oicccia ce “ES 1 17 
BIRGIT gc ck ucarneneacas, AO 10 
gohnson aitecdedguaceios ae 16 
veces 665000006608 bes 2 
IE x egigwe avis tie'a ae se 15 is 
e 15 
RUMEN oc cece clcisin o «so oes 12 
Linn reseeeseeeete pe: 6 rH 
I 4 4 
Louisa ... 10 1 § 
od i it 
Madison’ 13 «1 
Mahaska 16 16 
larion .. 18 18 
garshall 15 6 
ills ... 9 7 
Mitchell ; 10 10 
ona cx 2 
Monroe weadekdeocetces is 15 ” 
Montgomery ............ 11 11 
paecatine oecccccccesecce 16 ee 
[en ahevenuveccdctece™ Ee 5 
ERS ae eee a % | 2 
KG tC ee eeteesccececce. 5S 10 A 
Prt osveeencsnevese 4 11 ‘ 
eee ee eee 2 
pocahontas Sccwaeweewse 32 ¥ 2 
Pottawattamie 6.2 29 39 
RNR oe cesses. 38 14 
BDA occ cacsuacesse 38 Hi 
Bae cittttesseeeeecee eens 10 10 
Shelby esses 29 29 
Si Y ccccccccccccccccee 1% 1 10 
Bors is Sone acetate ee cus ¥ 5 -¢ 
BEE Sco tan sreacecss see 
Beet one ie ime 
ME sia asucestoucdece 3 9 
MeDuren .....cecccesss 22 12 
Wirello PeGsgeeacecs jcete. 20 23 
BEN. ‘savesedsSecmeccce. 2h 14 
Washington .......,000 15 12 3 
oS lang ececcccescccccesee 12 6 6 
; pe eeeeeeseseeeeess 20°: 12 s 
MCDAZO secccccsesees 9 9 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNG 
Mar. 20—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 
Mar. 21—Leonard Rensink, Boyden, Iowa; 
dispersion sale. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK oO. STORRS, 
Des Moines, lowa. .- 
GUY L. BUSH, Des Moines, ltowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livesteck of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. ey 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Manager, 


Livestock Dept., Wailaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertiséments requiring class- 
tification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
= as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 





Field Notes 


McKEE BROS.’ DUROCS 


McKee Bros., located at Creston, Iowa, 
have enjoyed a very good trade in Duroc 
bred sows, and which their offering was 
entirely worthy of. They are now offer- 


| ing fall boars and gilts selected from their 


fall pig crop, that breeders will do well 
to get in touch with them about, as they 
will not only save in price and express, 


Drop them a line if you 


their own pigs. 
L. Bush, 


are interested in Durocs.—Guy 
Adv. 
WHAT YOUR COLLEGE OFFERS 


Iowa State College has for sale an ar- 
ray of Belgian and Percheron stallions 
that anyone interested in the purchase of 


a purehase. They also have an array of 
Hampshire, Oxford, Southdown and Ram- 
bouillet rams for sale, many of them suit- 
able to complete show herds. Write the 
Animal Husbandry Department or look 
Mr. Hamner up while in Ames.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 
CHESTER WHITES 


Seth W. Johnson, of Kiron, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising some fall Chester White boars 
for sale. While we haven’t seen Mr. 
Johnson's fall pigs, we have seen his sow 
herd, and know that he should have some 
outstanding pigs. Write him if you are 
interested in Chester Whites.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 


SAMUELSON SALE 


The March 6 Duroc sale of B. A. Sam- 
uelson & Son, at Kiron, Iowa, averaged 
$61, with a $95 top. The offering was ex- 
ceptionally good, and also exceptionally 
even, with very little choice among some 
thirty head of the offering. It is due to 
this fact that this firm is able to main- 
tain its present high standing dmong the 
breeders of Durocs, for they maintain a 
sow herd and purchase herd sires that 
are able to produce this kind. When in 
need of Durocs, remember them. 








SWINELAND FARMS SALE 


Ernst Bros. and Sisters, of Mareus, Ia., 
sold 81 head of Spotted Polands in their 
recent sale, for a $46.75 average. A. M. 
Terry, of Pacific Junction, Iowa, took the 
two tops. The first 59 head averaged $53, 
and sows sired by Pathfinder’s Surprise 
averaged $101.10. There was a good crowd 
in attendance, with much interest shown. 





GRAZED WOOD LOTS CAN NOT 
PROSPER 
Most forestry_ authorities agree that 
farm forestry and livestock grazing can 
not be combined successfully. Even at 
best, woodland makes poor pasture; and 
if the wood lot is to give profitable re- 


but will have an_opportunity to develop 


a stud will do well to see before making | 
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You 


In Shorter Time 
With Bigger Teams 


Why spend two days doing what can be done in 
one; why send two men to the field to do what one 


can do? 


Combine your implements; four horses or mules | 
will plow and harrow four acres per day, eight animals 
eight acres per day, and twelve animals can finish twelve 
acres. Other work is speeded up proportionately. 


Add $200 Profit Annually to Your Farm 
For Every Eight Work Animals Used 


Disking, the First Spring Job: = 
4 horses or mules—20 acres per day 
+“ “a cts 0 oe “ “ 


12 Ld “a 


greater profit. 


big teams. 


stamps). Address the 


HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 
821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


—40 “ “ oe 


“ —60 


Our new hitch hooklet—No. 190—tells exactly how 
to rig up your equipment at home and to hitch your 
teams, according to the “tying-in and bucking- 
back” system; also how to utilize horse power for 
It is the only booklet ever issued 
showing how to combine your farm implements for ‘ 
Cost of booklet is ten cents (silver or 


Send for 
This Book 















and trample, especially in hardwood for- 
ests. Sheep, when in large bands, tend 
to keep together and so crop the herbage 
close. If the area is overstocked and the 
band remains long in one locality, there 
isn’t much left when it has.passed. Also, 
because of their higher reach and omni- 
vorous’ appetite, goats destroy vegetation 
that may escape other animals. Both 
sheep and goats can climb higher on steep 
slopes than can cattle. By so doing, they 
have been responsible for the destruction 
of the forest in places where it was sore- 
ly needed as a protective cover. Besides 
cropping the growing trees, grazing tram- 
ples and packs the soil, exposes roots of 
shallow rooted trees, and replaces the rich 
forest litter with tough grass, which of- 
fers but scant chances for seedlings to 
start and robs them and the growing 
trees of moisture and soil fertility. The 
object of wood lot forestry is to grow 
successive crops of commercially valuable 
trees, and grazing entirely prevents this. 


SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN BULLS 


Reds and Roans—15 months old. The blocky, beefy 





kind. Good heads and backs. Well quartered. Sired 


by Anoka Christopher and Supreme Raglan, bred by 
Bellews. Dams are closely bred Craickshanks. 
Write or call W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
Profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


40 head of good bred Hampshire sows and gilts. Boars 
of all sizes and ages. C. A. PRENTICE, Sac City,Ia. 


AMPSHIRE GILTS bred for spring litters. 


Well marked and well bred. Also some good 
growthy boars. Priced to sell. E. R. Hem, Selma, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 




















HOLSTEINS 


~, HOLSTEINS 
5, Are Hardy 





pert care and 


produce 
under varied conditions. 
Write for literature 
Service 


"The Extension ® 
HOLS TEINCSFRIESIAN 
Association eg AMERICA 
Street Hiinois 


230 East Ohio 








MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN 

















. Totals sececesecececes +1430 514.3 905.7 





turns in timber crops, it must be entire- , Locating bie ai ederal woke a 
ly protected from grazing animals. stock for sale guaran’ in every 

In order of the amount of ‘injury done, ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
mon a the most damage to the forest, : semen ML, 
then sheep, and then cattle. Cattle browse 

TAMWORTHS 
Winneshicl=é ”: ccccctcceses. 15 
Woedb wcccccccccccecs Sf 3 i T. MWORTH 
Worth sets 8 § Py Ee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeee summer 
ese = ae 10 bay hogs for future profit. - 4 


3.5.Newlin, (On Is.Primary No.7) Grimes, Ea. 





| Olds, amd yearlings. 





UROCS. Duroc Bred gilts by Cherry Stilts by 
Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. Bred 


te sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Col. 


for March, April and May Farrow. Immune. They 
weigh from 225 to 350 Ibs. Pedigrees furnished. 
Will ship C.O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iows. 


Some cheice fall boars and gilts sired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs. 
McHEE BROS., 


CHESTER WHITES 
CHESTER WHITES 


Real quality large Chester White fall boars. 
SETH W. JOHNSON, Kiron, lowa 


HORSES 
BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 


Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 





m, lowa 














strietly choice stallions, ¢1 
Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, la. |. 


FOR SALE One Belgian stallion three years 

old by Parceur Successor. 1s¢ prize 
at International and Reserve Junior Champion. One 
Beigtan stallion two years old, grandson of Farceur, 
2nd prize winner at International 1927. Two be ol 
eron alap, two years old. Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Oxford, Southdown, Ramboufilet rams 
sived by International winners. 


Animal fowa State 


Registered Percherons 
‘Staltions and Maree— Reasonably Priced 
B. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 
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Will Save You a Lot of Money 


‘Whether you have an old building to be remodeled or a new one to 
build or equip, Jamesway can help you and save you money. Jamesway is helping hundreds 
of farmers every year save money on their building, remodeling, ventilating and equipping 
problems. Be eet 

Tell us what you are interested in—whether building, remodeling, ventilating or equipping 
a cow barn, horse barn, hog or poultry house and we will send you literature fully explaining 
Jamesway Service—we will tell you how we help you plan your building to make it better, 
more convenient and yet cost you less. 












us to save you money on materials and construction—show you how every door 
and window and general arrangement should be to make buildings convenient. 
Build the Jamesway and you have no after regrets. rate 


Send For Our Free Catalog 


which tells you all about this Jamesway service—How we help 
you plan and design your buildings—also describes Jamesway labor-saving, 
‘} money-making equipment—Stalls,Stanchions, Drink- 
ing Cups, Litter Carriers, etc., for the Cow Barn— 
Troughs, Waterers, etc., for Hog Houses—Feeders, 
Nests, Waterers, Incubators, Brooders for Poultry Houses. 
This book is free. Send for it today—it’s worth a good many 

dollars to the man who is going to build or remodel. 


i 
ure nme James Mfg. Co. susassnnmnssnnnnnennnnennnayacedi 
rare an Ft. Atkinson, Wis.-Elmira,N.Y¥. 5 Mail Coupon to Office Nearest You 
wine lis, James Manufacturing Co., Dept. 7721 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N.Y., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me-your NEW Jamesway BOOK. I am 


O Building © Remodeling O Equipping [Ventilating 
0 Cow Barn O Horse Barn 
0 Hog House O Poultry House 










































































